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‘Tue problems of the individual 
college of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges are closely 
associated with those of the nation 
and the young man or young wom- 
an who is attending or would at- 
tend the junior colleges of the 
nation were there no imminent in- 
ternational crisis. This emergency 
places the American college in an 
uneasy position; it is ready to carry 
on its responsibility to youth and 
the nation but may not be able to 
do so because of the threat of total 
war. Today the nation needs young 
manpower; tomorrow it will need 
educated men. The fate of the na- 
tion depends on the reconciliation 
of these two needs. 


It seems to me the paramount 
task of this Association and its 
individual member colleges is to ex- 
plain and make apparent the im- 
mediate need overlooked by too 
many. We shall fail the young men 
of this country and the nation itself 
if we do not warn our Congress and 
our leaders of the abyss that lies 
ahead if we pursue a program that 
will limit to 75,000 the number each 
year who will enter the nation’s 
colleges and universities. If you 


added to this number the relatively 
few who would be eligible for the 
R.O.T.C. and N.R.O.T.C., the rest 
of the young men would enter the 
military services without benefit of 
higher education. 


The Secretary of National De- 
fense and his assistants are recom- 
mending to Congress a plan based 
on the premise that the group men- 
tioned above will fulfill the leader- 
ship needs of the country for the 
long pull ahead. True, they regard 
that number as a minimum but 
nevertheless an adequate one. They 
fail to recognize that if we, as a 
free nation, are to compete with the 
hordes of Communist China and 
Russia, we must do it on quality 
rather than on quantity of man- 
power. Is there a member of this 
convention who, for one minute, be- 
lieves we can compete with the 
communist world on sheer man- 
power alone? Our army’s success in 
the field is no better than the of- 
ficers who lead it. This was em- 
phasized by General Eisenhower | 
when he appeared February 2nd be- 
fore the Preparedness Sub-Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Senate. He stated, 
“The thing that gets a young sol- 
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dier in trouble is feeling useless, 
sort of kicked around; there is a 
lack of leadership; but it is difficult 
to provide this leadership unless we 
gear the whole country to it. 


“We have got to teach, first of 
all, that he is doing his duty and 
he wants to get real satisfaction 
out of it. He is not going to do that 
unless you give him a leadership 
that makes him see it. 


“The hardest thing you have to 
do, as I see it, is to provide that 
kind of leadership in all services at 
all times.” 

Senator Stennis: “You are talk- 
ing about the leadership that con- 
tacts him every day, are you not?” 


General Eisenhower: ‘“Abso- 
lutely.” 
Senator Stennis: “The captains, 


lieutenants, sergeants?” 


General Eisenhower: “That is 
right. The GI is the most impor- 
tant thing in the whole war, and I 
mean GI in terms of sailors, air- 
men, everybody. They are the fel- 
lows who carry the guns. All the 
rest of us are overhead. In a way 
we are just passengers.” 


Senator Stennis: “On these in- 
tangibles, then, it is this so-called 
lower-echelon officer, the man that 
contacts the GI, who is going to do 
more with reference to —” 


General Eisenhower: “That is 
right. America is going to have 
the kind of leadership in its officer 
class that it wants and demands. 


‘Just as the soldier, the captain, 
cannot take a company and assume 


it is going to run itself, so the 
United States civil authorities can- 
not disabuse themselves of a re- 
sponsibility for following up on 
this officer class. What are they 
doing? How are they doing it? 
Are they worthy of the traditions 
of the schools and the places from 
which they sprang and the homes 
and the country they serve? 


“All of us have to do it. There 
is no other answer to this thing. 
These men —of course, they are 
young, and they do need guidance 
and help over the rough spots, and 
they need someone to give them a 
pat on back occasionally instead of 
throwing them in the hoosegow. 
What we have to do is make sure 
we have got that kind of leadership 
all the time; and, if we haven’t 
then all of the people you put in 
Army and services are going to be 
wasted.” 


This well illustrates what I mean 
when I say We need quality of man- 
power rather than quantity. We 
will survive because each free man 
has an independent, better-trained 
mind and the machines directed by 
such minds. A democracy such as 
ours derives its very life from an 
educated citizenry. We cannot af- 
ford to win a war only to lose our 
nation as we now see it. We, as 
educators, stand at the cross-roads: 
Shall we give the nation too little 
and act too late or shall we battle 
for this nation through an ade- 
quately educated youth? The few 
weeks ahead might well determine 
whether, as Lincoln said, “We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last 
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OUR NATION, OUR YOUTH 


best hope of earth.” 
happen to America. 


There is not a national leader 
who has estimated the extent of 
this crisis at less than ten years. 
That span of time forms the basis 
of every plan including the one 
submitted by the Department of 
Defense. This plan provides for at 
least twenty-seven months of 
actual military service plus many 
years in the military reserves. 
Thus, it is highly probable that the 
youth of today will give ten years 
to the defense of the country. 


In other generations the educa- 
tion of our young men has been up- 
set by wars of from two to four 
years’ duration but never by a 
period of ten years. If young men 
were machines, a delay of ten years 
might mean little. If they fail to 
secure their formal education dur- 
ing this ten-year period, a span 
of life vital to a young man’s plan- 
ning, there is slight probability 
they will ever receive it. By that 
age it is only natural most of them 
will have married, have families, 
and be faced with the problem of 
making any kind of livelihood that 
might present itself. 


Let us examine more closely 
these American youths that we 
may evaluate their strengths and 
weaknesses and thus note the key 
to our nation’s future. 


They are less prejudiced than 
‘were their fathers—they play 
and work with other races without 
any outward indication of ill will. 
While at The University of Texas 
last summer, I read a timely arti- 


This could 


ATT 


cle. This news story by a roving 
reporter appeared in the Daily 
Texan right after the Supreme 
Court decision against segregation. 
Out of twenty people asked at ran- 
dom, nineteen were opposed to 
segregation in higher education. 
They foresaw that the world is get- 
ting smaller, that we must live and 
let live regardless of race or color. 


They are better sports than were 
their fathers and far less pro- 
vincial; far more willing to abide 
by the rules of the game. Compare 
the difference in attitude now prev- 
alent between neighboring towns 
to that of fifty years ago. 


They are more cosmopolitan 
since the automobile and the mili- 
tary life forced upon them have 
made them the greatest travelers 
of any generation. 


They are less cocksure and that 
may be one of the reasons why 
they want security in a job more 
than they want opportunity if that 
opportunity means a calculated 
risk. They seek positions guaran- 
teed for their lifetime; they want 
jobs with firms of national repu- 
tation assuring personal prestige. 


They are willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the world though 
ignorant of that world. 


Now let us trace the way these 
characteristics affect our youth 
and their attitudes toward the 


‘world of tomorrow. 


They are uncertain as to their 
places in that world; consequently, 
they are unhappy and restless. 
They suffer interruptions. I know 
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a@ young man whose plans have 
been interrupted three times: 
World War II, the draft of 1947 
and now the Korean War. This 
is not uncommon among the young 
men from twenty-five to thirty 
years of age. They are disgusted 
with the world and the part they 
must play and thus waste time, 
until called into the service. This 
is well illustrated by the large 
number of failing students in the 
colleges of America this semester. 
From all over our land comes the 
report of unprecedented failure 
due to the uncertainty of continu- 
ing in college. 


They may decide that the condi- 
tion of the world is such that mili- 
tray service will be required of 
them for not less than the next 
ten years so why not take the sure 
step and make the military a life 
vocation. Should this happen, we, 
as a nation, will lose many of our 
greatest potential leaders in the 
world of government, science, busi- 
ness and the professions. We may 
gain militarily but we are sure to 
lose culturally, economically, and 
socially. 


However, another alternative is 
far worse. If the youth of today 
become hopeless about the world 
of tomorrow and lose courage, they 
may reason that since the state has 
a monopoly on their lives, let the 
state take the total responsibility 
for those lives, let them as young 
men take a free ride on the state. 
Should this attitude develop, these 
young men would become listless, 
unimaginative, dead pawns pos- 
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sessing little utility either to them- 
selves or to the nation. They would 
be a disillusioned, bled-white 
group; tired of sacrifice to a world 
and a nation that has taken their 
best years and denied their natural 
aspirations for more _ intelligent 
lives. Our nation may have a “lost 
generation” that could prove to be 
a fatal weakness in our national 
history. We may win a war only 
to lose our nation as we now en- 
vision it. 

Yet, our world must pin its hope 
of survival on the youth of today. 
They, alone, can furnish us the 
time and space necessary to work 
out our problems. The present 
generation is called upon to liqui- 
date a bankrupt world, to give us 
one more opportunity to learn how 
to live with our fellow men so that 
we can use our wealth of scientific 
knowledge for man’s benefit rather 
than his downfall. Our greatest 
hope in building a fine world for 
the morrow rests on our youth of 
today. This can only .be done 
through more rather than less edu- 
cation. Right here is where the 
American college comes into the 
picture. It must work with the 
government so that the young 
people of America who really want 
an education get the formal part 
of that education while they take 
their military training. 


We must assure these young 
people of an education that is 
fundamental to American democ- 
racy. From our colleges come our 
leaders. We cannot afford to have 
a period when our leaders are 
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either too old to have energy or too 
young to have judgment. There 
must be no pause in the flow of 
educated manpower. To secure 
this, we must take a very active 
part in the mobilization plans of 
our nation. This ‘we are doing 
through the activities of individual 
community colleges, the regional 
junior college associations and our 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The latter group, through 
its National Defense Committee 
and Executive Secretary, has pro- 
posed a universal military training 
plan that is now being carefully 
considered by Congress. I shall 
give a brief description of that 
plan: | 

Every able-bodied male citizen 
on reaching the age of eighteen, if 
not still in high school and in any 
case not later than twenty years, 
should begin a military training 
program of not less than two years’ 
duration to be achieved by one of 
the following ways: 

1. Enlistment in any branch of the 

military service. 


2. Enlistment in the National Guard 
with a more intensive and compre- 
hensive program than now exists. 


3. Appointment to one of the national 
military academies. 


4. Four years of ROTC, NROTC or 
specialized ORC with longer drill 
periods during the regular college 
year. 


5. Enrollment in junior colleges with 
provisions made for Senior ROTC, 
Junior ROTC or specialized ORC in 
every college of the land with stu- 
dents having the privilege of ad- 
vancing to third year standing in 
the senior program when transfer- 
ring at the end of the sophomore 
year. 
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6. Students planning for two-year pro- 
grams in junior colleges should be 
required to fulfill the three camp 
experience by taking a basic twelve 
weeks before entering junior college 
and two camp periods in junior col- 
lege. During these two years, mili- 
tary training would be required in 
the same manner as would be the 
case in senior colleges. 

This is the program of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Basically, it embraces 
the idea of education and military 
training at one and the same time. 
This is where it differs from the 


plan of the Pentagon. 


The Pentagon plan is based on 
the premise that the major part of 
the training must be either mili- 
tary or education; it assumes that 
only the military can handle a pro- 
gram accomplished in military 
camps, on a full-time basis. It 
recognizes the need for education 
but contends that a three-year de- 
ferment of 75,000 men taken from 
the top nine per cent in intelligence 
each year will fulfill the leadership 
needs of the country in the un- 
certain future. 


The recent meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges in 
Atlantic City favored such a plan 
as do such educational leaders as 
Dr. Conant, Dr. Carmichael and Dr. 
Baxter. Some leaders of the four- 
year college group expressed them- 
selves at the recent American 
Council on Education meeting as 
opposed to a coordinated program 
of military training and education. 
They argue that the military will 
dominate education and that the 
result will be something foreign 
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to American education as we know 
it today. On the one hand the Pen- 
tagon does not believe the colleges 
can give military training effec- 
tively and on the other, the liberal 
arts colleges fear that the result 
will be long-time military domi- 
nation of higher education. I offer 
you as evidence to the contrary 
the work of Annapolis, West Point, 
the R. O. T. C. and N. R. O. T. C. 
in some of our colleges, and the 
Navy V-12 program during the 
last war. 


At the recent Senatorial hearing 
in Washington mine was one of 
the few voices that did not endorse 
the Pentagon’s views. I was pre- 
ceded by Dr. Earl J. McGrath of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. 
McGrath had, in the main, gone 
along with the Pentagon’s pro- 
gram. When he had finished, Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse of Oregon set 
the stage for my testimony, de- 
claring that, ‘““What we need is a 
marriage of military training and 
education. Yet, no one has come 
forth with such a proposal.” At 
this point I was called to testify 
and stated that the junior college 
plan offered just such a marriage 
and that it would provide the fol- 
lowing benefits: 


1. An efficient use of the young man 
in college by furnishing his military 
training at the same time that he 
pursues his education. 

2. A backlog of young men for the 
military services who would possess 
the needed specialized training and/ 
or the basic military training. This 
would furnish the kind of officer 
leadership that General Eisenhower 
indicated is the heart of the armed 
services. 
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3. The trained instructors who know 
their subject matter and how to 
teach it. 


4. Faculty members with military ex- 
perience in World War II who could 
handle the military training phase. 
In many training situations in the 
last war all the military training 
was handled by former college and 
high school teachers. Every college 
faculty has many of these men. 


5. A working organization ready to 
administer and do the twin job of 
military training and education 
without the inefficiencies bound to 
occur in any new organization; e.g., 
in newly established military bases. 


6. Facilities ready for immediate use 
without the necessity for building 
new ones. These facilities (class- 
rooms, physical education plants, 
and dormitories) are now being 
rapidly emptied while at the same 
time the government must build or 
recondition additional facilities to 
handle the flood of young men now 
entering the military services. 


7. One other point I wish to add, it 
saves billions of dollars to the nation 
by eliminating the costly factor of 
the government paying for the edu- 
cation of the individual service man 
after a war. 

All these benefits are available 
to the government and can be im- 
plemented by (1) setting up Senior 
R. O. T. C. units and other similar 
military units in junior colleges 
and (2) establishing special train- 
ing programs in the colleges now 
doing this same type of work. 


Our plan makes it possible for 
thousands of young men to receive 
military training while acquiring 
an education. It is democratic and 
allows all young men an equal op- 
portunity for education; this is not 
true of the present Defense plan 
with entrance into college based on 
a cutting score of 120. If our plan 
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were adopted, all high school grad- 
uates could enter college but those 
with the lowest grades at the end 
of the first semester and succeeding 
semesters would be eliminated. 

If it is adopted, a program could 
be put into operation that would 
avoid much of the waste that ac- 
companied military training in 
World Wars I and II. Here is an 
cpportunity to provide the nation 
with a workable plan; a plan that 
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makes sense when a ten-year period 
of cold or hot war is in the offing; 
a plan that offers hope to present 
youth; a plan that does not sell 
the nation short on educated men. 
It is my considered judgment that 
our colleges never have had such 
a challenge. We must meet that 
challenge by confronting the na- 
tion with the two alternatives for 
the coming generation: enlightened 
leadership or mediocrity. 








The Case for Western Democracy 
Against Russian Communism 


VIRGIL M. 


[ trust you will forgive me if I in- 
vite you on this occasion to parti- 
cipate in the most unpleasant task 
that one citizen can invite another 
to share. I invite you to think. 
Thinking is a difficult task at any 
time and doubly so when the issues 
are acute and the answers illusive. 
I issue you the invitation, how- 
ever, without apology because the 
responsibilities of your positions 
place the obligation upon you. 


Someone has observed that when 
we believe ourselves to be engaged 
in thinking, more often than not 
We are merely engaged in rear- 
ranging our prejudices. I can il- 
lustrate that point. We are met 
in the Middle West. During two 
World Wars this part of the United 
States was remote from the scenes 
of conflict. Therefore, many people 
residing here believe that we shall 
be remote from the scenes of con- 
flict if there is a third World War. 
Is this true? If we fight Russia, 
must the attack come through Ger- 
many and Europe and across the 
Atlantic, or through Korea and 
Japan and across the Pacific? If 
Russia decides to fight, it will be 
because she believes she can des- 
troy our strategic areas and de- 
fenses just as we can destroy hers. 
If she attacks us, where will the 
attack be made? Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York, Washing- 
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ton seem obvious possibilities. Are 
they the only ones? I doubt it. The 
men in the Kremlin can be incredi- 
bly stupid and incredibly wise, but 
it is never safe for us to count on 
stupidity, and, unless they are in- 
credibly stupid, the possibility that 
they will make other strategic at- 
tacks is obvious. Such attacks 
might call for the destruction of 
the bridges across the Misissippi 
and Missouri Rivers, and the im- 
mobilization of transcontinental 
and local rail and truck transpor- 
tation which would result. 


Notwithstanding the ominous 
silence about it, or perhaps be- 
cause of that very silence, other 
attacks might call for biological 
warfare to be waged against hu- 
mans, animals and crops in this, 
the richest and most highly con- 
centrated agricultural area in 
the world. If Detroit invites at- 
tack because of its automotive in- 
dustry, surely Iowa invites attack 
because of its agricultural pro- 
duction. The rise of air power has 
put the northern United States on 
the new frontier, but this is an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant prospect; 
and, therefore, instead of thinking 
about it and planning for it, we 
tend to rearrange our prejudices 
and ignore it as much as possible. 


So it has been in our consider- 
ation of Communism. For more 
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than thirty years we have avoided 
thinking about Communism, and 
have merely rearranged our prej- 
udices. We have assumed that be- 
cause We did not like Communism, 
it must necessarily fail. Perhaps 
it will, but no longer can we afford 
the luxury of error. If Western De- 
mocracy has a case against Com- 
munism, we should know what it 
_ is. I invite you to think about this 
subject during the remainder of my 
remarks. 


No task could be more congenial 
to me than that of presenting the 
case for Western Democracy 
against Communism, in response 
to the invitation extended to me 
‘by our Executive Director some 
months ago. I do this with the 
greater willingness because I be- 
lieve that we are often in error: 
first, in our estimates of the 
strengths and weaknesses of Com- 
munism, and, next, in our under- 
standing of our own civilization 
and way of life. 


Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the attitude of the West- 
ern nations toward Communism 
since the Russian Revolution of 
November, 1917, has been their 
sincere and utter belief that it 
could not endure. Yet a movement 
which has lasted for thirty-two 
years is no passing fancy, especial- 
ly when it appears to be stronger 
at the close of that period than at 
any other time during the period. 


What have been the factors con- 
tributing to our disbelief in the 
capacity of Communism to endure? 
The first and most obvious was 
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pointed out by John Maynard Key- 
nes more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It is that we mistook the 
Russian Revolution for an economic 
movement, and, because we deemed 
its economic basis fallacious, we 
thought that the movement must 
fail. This was an error. To evalu- 
ate Communism, especially the 
Communism exemplified in the 
U.S. S. R., in terms of economics 
alone, is to misjudge it funda- 
mentally. As Keynes pointed out 
with insight and clarity, the bad 
economics of primitive Christian- 
ity did not cause that movement 
to fail. On the contrary, the zeal 
and faith of its adherents permit- 
ted it to exist and grow despite its 
bad economics. So it has been with 
Communism. The Zeal of its dev- 
otees has enabled it. to exist and 
grow in defiance of its economic 
doctrines. Those who looked for 
its early collapse on this ground 
were doomed to disappointmcnt. 
Unless we are prepared to see in it 
more resemblance to a religious 
than to an economic movement, we 
are in error of misjudging Com- 
munism as completely and as 
tragically today as we have mis- 
judged it every year since 1917. 


Up to this time we have mis- 
judged the staying power of Rus- 
sian Communism. In part we have 
done so because we have gauged 
its acceptance in the U. S.S. R. by 
Western rather than by Russian 
standards. If anything is demon- 
strably clear, it is that Russian 
Communism has not produced as 
high a standard of material well- 
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being for the people of the 
U. S. S. R. as is enjoyed by the 
people of the United States or even 
by the people of Western Europe. 
Because of this, we have expected 
the Russian people to be dissatis- 
fied and to revolt. But here again 
we have deceived ourselves. By the 
devices of the Iron Curtain and of 
internal propaganda, the party has 
been able to control the informa- 
tion received by the Russian people 
concerning conditions outside the 
Soviet orbit and, to a very con- 
siderable degree, to control their 
thinking on the information they 
have received. 


But in another respect we have 
overlooked the fact that for the 
masses in Russia, Communism 
probably represents an advance 
from the economic conditions pre- 
vailing under the Czars. The Rus- 
sian standard of living may be 
grossly inferior to that of Western 
Europe and America, but the bet- 
ter informed opinion seems to be 
that it has improved in relation to 
the only standards which the Rus- 
sian people have ever known. The 
whole propaganda technique of the 
Kremlin is directed to this fact, 
to the fact that Communism is the 
“wave of the future,” and that, 
once the enemies of Communism 
have been destroyed, the prole- 
tariat will come into its own. I 
once asked an English friend of 
mine, who had lived through the 
Revolution in St. Petersburg, why 
the Russian people accepted the 
revolutionary regime. His answer 
was, “Why not? What did they 
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have to lose?” Is it not clear, then, 
that in considering the accepta- 
bility of the Russian regime to the 
Russian people, we must not think 
of the problem in our own terms 
and according to our own stand- 
ards, but rather in terms of the 
background, experience and ex- 
pectations of the Russian people? 
The more we divorce ourselves from 
our own peculiar outlook on life 
and on the world, the less we shall 
expect an early dissolution of Rus- 
sian power from within. 


One of the major handicaps to 
international understanding is the 
assumption on the part of almost 
every nation, people or race that 
its particular religion, philosophy, 
culture or way of life is superior 
to that of every other. This lay at 
the bottom of the Chinese dislike 
for foreigners, the seclusion of the 
Japanese, the racial theories of 
German extremists, the alleged or 
real arrogance of the British, and 
our own conviction that we live in 
God’s country and somehow are 
under a special dispensation. This 
common national shortcoming is a 
barrier to true international under- 
standing. In this respect we are 
no more guilty than many other 
nations, and perhaps we are no 
less guilty. There is nothing about 
it that should make us desire to 
give up Coca-Cola, automobiles, 
television, our standard of living 
or any other part of the material 
basis of our culture. At the same 
time, we stand in a peculiar rela- 
tion to the non-Communist world, 
and that relation places upon us a 
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fearful responsibility to assess 
correctly the power and the dur- 
ability of the Russians and their 
satellites and allies. In that as- 
sessment we must not assume that, 
because we loathe the tyrannical 
practices of Communism, other 
people will necessarily share that 
loathing. 


We should remember that the 
Russian people, in common with 
all the peoples of Asia, lack the 
tradition of Freedom and Justice 
and Democracy that we possess. 
In his book, J Write as I Please, 
Walter Duranty tells a story to 
illustrate the difference between 
the psychology of the Russians 
(many of whom are basically Ori- 
ental) and of Western Europeans 
and Americans. During one of the 
periods of food shortage in Russia 
in the 1920’s there was a surplus 
of wheat in one part of Russia and 
many people were starving in 
another part. Although orders had 
been given for the surplus wheat 
to be shipped, it somehow failed to 
pass through a bottleneck in a 
certain junction town, and ship- 
ments were held up interminably 
at this point. A high Soviet official 
from Moscow went to a nearby 
city to investigate. Telegrams to 
the junction were sent out. There 
were no replies. Others were sent 
and still there were no replies. 
Finally the official himself went 
to the junction town. Finding the 
minor official who, in obedience to 
a stupid rule, had filed the tele- 
grams without reply, he caused 
the man and his two superior offi- 
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cers to be taken forthwith to the 
courtyard of the railway office and 
shot. There was no trial, but the 
procedure was effective. The rail- 
way employees knew what he 
wanted. They knew that the ship- 
ments of wheat were to be ex- 
pedited and that there was to be 
no more delay. To a western Euro- 
pean or an American, nothing could 
have been more unjust than the 
shooting of those men. But to the 
Russians, it was an action that 
they understood. They knew that 
Moscow meant business. There- 
after the wheat came through with- 
out delay and without fail. 


But, perhaps our gravest error in 
evaluating the strength of Com- 
munism has been our failure to 
realize that the Marxist philosophy 
undertakes to give a complete ac- 
count of the origin of the universe 
and of the development and destiny 
of human society and of man. Marx, 
Engles and Lenin all sought an 
Ultimate Reality — something on 
which to base a philosophy that 
would account for everything in 
the universe. In seeking this goal, 
they developed the theory of a uni- 
verse springing from ceaseless mo- 
tion and change, first quantitative, 
then qualitative, until the earth 
and finally man himself was cre- 
ated. Marxists acknowledge that in 
olden times men had to use the 
hypothesis of God in order to un- 
derstand the universe, but today 
they reject this attitude and regard 
religion merely as the persistence 
of a pre-scientific attitude in the 
minds of the people. They regard 
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belief in God as a kind of cultural 
lag, characteristic of backward and 
unscientific persons. 


Paul B. Anderson, a member of 
the International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., and a long-time student 
of Russian ideology and tactics, has 
pointed out that: 

There are four cornerstones in the 

Marxist structure: first, -a philosophy 

of reality in which motion change 

in the central idea; second, a body 
of men integrated into and directing 
this process of change; third, the 
relegation of God and Religion to 
the status of an anachronism; and 
fourth, the view that man becomes 

a@ real man only after he has con- 

sciously identified himself with the 

Communist interpretation of the cre- 

ative process.1 

On these four cornerstones rests 
the Communist ideology, a kind of 
godless theology (contradictory as 
that may seem) which presents to 
the satisfaction of the Communists 
a complete account of the origin 
and existence of the universe and 
of man and of all past and contem- 
porary phenomena. It even has its 
counterpart of those who are 
“saved” —that is, workers and 
others related to the creative proc- 
ess — and those who are “damned” 
— that is, capitalists and function- 
aries of capitalism who are outside 
the creative process. Apparently it 
also has its organizational counter- 
part of those who are nominal 
members of the church, that is, the 
rank and file of the Party, and of 





tAnderson, Paul B., “Can Marxism Make 
Room for Religion?” The Living Church, 
(January 29, 1950), p. 10. See also: “Com- 
munism and Christian Education.” World 
Christian Education, Vol. V, No. 2 (1950), 36. 
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these who are “The Elect,” that is, 
those who regulate the stream of 
motion which is our universe and 
have it within their power to domi- 
nate the creative process. These 
elect are the Politburo, the Political 
Bureau of the Party. 


Now we may deplore the vicious 
aspects of the “class struggle” and 
the emasculation of religion which 
restricts it exclusively to the ex- 
perience of man’s relationship to 
his God; we may deplore the op- 
pression, the tyranny and the slav- 
ery practiced by the dominant 
political group, but the fact re- 
mains that the most striking fea- 
tures of the Marxist ideology is its 
resemblance to a religion without 
God. It has its dogmas; it has its 
organization and its hierarchy; it 
has its devotees and its communi- 
cants; it has its martyrs and its 
saints; it has its missionaries. It, 
too, has obeyed an injunction to go 
into the world and preach the gos- 
pel — to preach, as some say, sacri- 
legiously perhaps, the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Marx. 


Unless one accepts Marxism in 
these terms, as in effect a religion 
without God, how does one account 
for Fuchs and Gold and many other 
self-confessed believers in and tools 
of Communism whose conduct 
seems as eccentric and inexplicable 
to us as the conduct of the Chris- 
tian martyrs must have seemed to 
the solid citizenry of imperial 
Rome? The faith of the Marxists 
that their ideology presents a world 
view, that it is the “wave of the 
future,” that ultimately it must and 
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will prevail, constitutes the gravest 
threat that Communism has to of- 
fer to our way of life, a threat more 
grave than atom bombs or hydro- 
gen bombs or dark and treacherous 
conspiracy, because it is a threat in 
the realm of the spirit, and in the 
realm of the spirit ideas can be 
dangerous to the established order, 
as Christianity has proved in more 
than one of the last twenty cen- 
turies. 


Finally, it must be remembered 
that to millions, even hundreds of 
millions, of people who have never 
known the standard of living en- 
joyed by the poorest ten per cent 
of the population of the United 
States, Comunism offers hope. In 
Russia, in China, in Southeast Asia, 
its appeal is one of hope for the 
future, for a more abundant life 
under the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, for a part in that world 
revolution which, according to 
Marxist dogma, will inevitably 
overthrow the kingdoms of this 
capitalistic world and usher in the 
utopia of the classless society. To 
those who have lived without hope, 
the appeal of the Marxist dogma 
must be enormous. What have we 
offered, what can we offer, to the 
hungry millions of distant lands to 
- offset the appeal of the Commu- 
nists? 

As I take up the affirmative task 
of presenting the challenge of 
Western Democracy to imperialis- 
tic Communism, it seems appropri- 
ate to delimit the task by a defini- 
tion of terms. I take it that the 
term Western Democracy, as it is 
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used in the title of these remarks, 
refers not so much to politics and 
political organization as to the total 
political, economic, social and cul- 
tural organization and way of life 
of the nations of Western Europe 
and of North America. Neverthe- 
less, the task before me will be 
altogether too complex unless, in 
those matters in which Europe and 
America differ from each other, the 
term Western Democracy is limited 
to the political, economic, social and 
cultural organization and way of 
life of the people of the United 
States; for, notwithstanding the 
great traditions of Freedom and 
Justice and the Dignity of Man, 
which are common to the cultures 
of Western Europe and America, 
there are other differences which 
are broad and deep. I need cite only 
two. In an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1951, Dr. Perry 
Miller points out fundamental dif- 
ferences in the academic traditions 
of Western Europe and America 
that grow out of the concept of edu- 
cation for cultural elite on the one 
hand and a free and open society 
on the other. Moreover, European 
capitalism, like capitalism in all 
parts of the world outside the 
United States, is dominated by the 
concept of closed market wherein 
the capitalistic enterprise, through 
monopoly or cartels, seeks to elimi- 
nate competition in order to in- 
crease profits without recognizing 
any corresponding obligation to in- 
crease the wages of labor, and 
thereby enlarge the market and 
create a greater number of poten- 
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tial buyers of goods. In these and 
other respects, the differences be- 
tween European and American 
thought and practices are so funda- 
mental that they cannot be treated 
within the limits of this address; 
and, therefore, the points which I 
shall make should be tested for 
their truth or falsity by considera- 
tion of the American scene, with 
a full awareness on my part that 
they may not be equally applicable, 
or that they may not be applicable 
at all, to the nations of Western 
Europe. 


Now in presenting affirmatively 
the challenge of Western Democ- 
racy against imperialistic Commu- 
nism, I am impressed by the fact 
that far too often we have failed 
to understand our own society and 
way of life. As we stand in this 
time of testing and trial, we must 
be clear about our own society and 
way of life. Without clarity of un- 
derstanding in ourselves, we cannot 
communicate its distinctive fea- 
tures to others. The writings of 
Henry Steel Commager, of Ger- 
ald W. Johnson and of many cthers 
are clear evidence of our struggle 
toward such an understanding. Per- 
haps one of the most significant 
efforts — because it came from a 
quarter in which it might not have 
been anticipated — appears in the 
February, 1951, issue of Fortune 
magazine, whose entire contents 
are given over to an interpretation 
of our way of life under the head- 
ing, “U.S.A.—The Permanent Rev- 
olution.” This spokesman for the 
rich and powerful, for the leaders 
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of finance and industry, reminds 
us of what is often forgotten by 
the Foundering Sons of the Found- 
ing Fathers — that our independ- 
ence was won as the result of a 
Revolution, that we are the de- 
scendants of revolutionaries, and 
that our progress and development 
have depended upon revolutionary 
departures from traditional modes 
of thought and action from the 
establishment of a republic rather 
than a monarchy in our earliest 
days of the adoption of the tech- 
niques of mass production and high 
wages for labor in our later days. 
This freshness of outlook, this cre- 
ativeness of mind, this unwilling- 
ness to accept any problem as in- 
soluble, this indomitableness of 
spirit, in short the spirit of the 
American Revolution itself, consti- 
tutes our first, and one of our very 
greatest, challenges to Communism. 


In the field of politics and politi- 
cal institutions, not only are we 
the heirs of the great tradition of 
Freedom and Justice and the Dig- 
nity of Man, but we have translated 
those great concepts in the prac- 
tical realities of representative gov- 
ernment, of the federal principle of 
governmental organization, and of 
the right of judicial review as a 
protection against the tyranny of 
man over man and the tyranny of 
government itself over the liberties 
of the citizen. In our enthusiasm 
over these great accomplishments, 
we must not claim perfection for 
ourselves. We, too, have sinned and 
fallen short of our goals. Does any- 
one suppose that the democracy of 
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Chicago in the Capone era, of Kan- 
sas City under Pendergrast, of 
Pennsylvania under Penrose and 
Vare, of New York under Tammany 
offer a challenge to Communism 
that would appeal to the peoples of 
India, China or Russia? Would the 
nullification of representative gov- 
ernment, by the disregard of con- 
stitutional provisions for reappor- 
tionment from Connecticut’ to 
Oregon, constitute an appeal? Will 
the introduction into government 
of those old-fashioned principles of 
industrial organization that call for 
the centralization of power and 
authority constitute such an ap- 
peal? We must remember that 
Freedom and Justice and the Dig- 
nity of Man are not the product of 
the centralization of power and 
authority. On the contrary, they 
are nourished and protected by a 
kind of “pluralism” unique to our 
society—a kind of pluralism which 
makes it possible to have clubs and 
associations, charities and founda- 
tions, churches and schools, col- 
leges and universities, manufactur- 
ers’ associations and labor unions 
existing under every form of organ- 
ization and sponsored by every kind 
of group interest. Some are wise. 
Some are foolish. Some are per- 
nicious. But, on balance, the con- 
tribution which they make to the 
understanding, the variety and the 
stability of our way of life is be- 
yond price. And, likewise, on bal- 
ances, the weakness as well as the 
strength, the alleged inefficiency as 
well as the efficiency of our political 
institutions are not only safeguards 
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of Freedom and Justice and the 
Dignity of Man; they are as well a 
challenge to the tyranny of Com- 
munism., 

Another revolutionary departure 
from traditional modes of thought 
and action occurs in one of the least 
understood features of our way of 
life — the unique nature of our in- 
dustrial order. There is no apt 
word to describe it. More often 
than not it is referred to as capital- 
ism, but every student of capitalism 
knows that our industrial order has 
features that distinguish it from 
capitalism elsewhere in the world. 
As I have pointed out above, cap- 
italism in Europe means monopoly 
and cartels and a closed and limited 
market. In Asia it means the ex- 
ploitation of labor, the exploitation 
of natural resources, and the si- 
phoning off of wealth so that the 
native populations remain poor and 
enslaved in order that the few may 
live in luxury. 


Throughout the nations of Asia, 
capitalism shares the stigma of the 
“white man’s burden.” Both sug- 
gest the dominance of the foreigner 
and the subservience of the native. 
The revolt of native Asian popula- 
tions against foreign political domi- 
nation carries with it a _ revolt 
against foreign exploitive capital- 
ism as well. This explains the 
strong movement of many Asiatic 
nations toward Socialism or even 
Communism. It is a reaction, a 
revulsion, from the exploitive cap- 
italism to which the Asiatics have 
been subjected for many decades. 
Thus the description of our system 
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as capitalistic plays directly into 
the propaganda schemes of the 
Communists and adds fuel to the 
flames of hatred against America 
so carefully fanned in Asia by Com- 
munist propaganda. To be sure our 
system is capitalistic, and in my 
judgment should remain so, but to 
describe it as capitalistic is to miss 
the point that it is unlike the cap- 
italism of Asia and even unlike the 
capitalism of Europe. It is to miss 
the point that our system has cer- 
tain unique characteristics that 
distinguish it from capitalism else- 
where in the world. It is to miss 
the point that the distinctive 
characteristics of our economy are 
the mass production of goods and 
services in industry and agricul- 
ture and high wages and high living 
standards for the people as a whole. 


Obviously one of the great ap- 
peals of Communism has been the 
purely materialistic promise of a 
higher standard of living. It is an 
appeal to the exploited and down- 
trodden. “Arise ye slaves who 
know starvation. Shake off the 
curse that binds the earth,” says 
the Internationale, the internation- 
al anthem of the Communists. It 
is an appeal to the hungry, the 
homeless and the forsaken. The 
promise of Communism is the prom- 
ise that the proleteriat shall come 
into its own, that the hungry shall 
have food, that the homeless shall 
have shelter, and that the down- 
trodden shall be raised up. 

So far this promise of Commu- 
nism has not been fulfilled in any 
part of the world. Only in the coun- 
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tries of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica has it been demonstrated that 
the elimination of hunger and pov- 
erty is not a fanciful dream of the 
philosophers. We have come close 
enough to the fact to know that, for 
us at least, it can be done. And we 
have come to that point by mass 
production, and by the distribution 
of the results of that mass produc- 
tion into a high standard living. 
What more powerful appeal could 
we make to the hungry, the sick 
and the homeless all over the world 
than the promise that what we 
have done may be adapted to help 
in the solution of their problems? 
If ever their hunger and poverty 
and distress are to be relieved; here 
are instruments to their need. But 
too much of the time this powerful 
challenge to Communism is kept 
carefully wrapped in silence, while 
we invite the resistance and ill-will 
of Asiatic peoples by praise of a 
capitalism which to them means ex- 
ploitation or slavery. 


The continuance of our material 
well-being is impossible without 
mass production and high wages. 
It is impossible without gigantic 
aggregations of capital and labor. 
We cannot have the one without 
the other. Yet in peace our people 
seek to fetter the genius of our 
industrial organizations, and in war 
or danger to beg it to bring its 
knowledge and resources to our de- 
fense. How can we present our way 
of life to our allies, to the non- 
Communist world or to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, unless we 
understand it and believe in it our- 
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selves? Here we have at hand a 
powerful weapon in the war against 
Communism, but it will never serve 
us unless we ourselves comprehend 
its unique characteristics and learn 
to use it as a weapon. 


Another revolutionary departure 
from traditional modes of thought 
and action, another challenge which 
our Western Democracy offers to 
Russian Communism, lies in the 
challenge of a free and open society. 
True enough, this is a goal that we 
have never completely achieved. 
True enough, discriminatory prac- 
tices and race segregation are flatly 
contradictory to our goals. But who 
would dare to say that our intoler- 
ances, however great, are to be com- 
pared with the intolerances of the 
Russian regime in its mass trials, 
its purges, and its enslavement of 
millions of people in prison camps 
and Siberian wastes? What shall it 
profit a man to escape a penalty for 
the color of his skin, only to incur 
a penalty for the color of his views? 
Each is a wrong, but who shall say 
that the first wrong is greater than 
the second? 


Only a free and open society can 
be tolerant. Its frontiers are open 
to the free interchange of ideas. Its 
occupations are so diversified and 
complex that everyone, whatever 
the nature or the limitation of his 
talent, can find a useful and satis- 
fying calling. As W. H. Auden has 
said: 


Such a community would be tolerant 
because it found every kind of person 
useful, and its members socially re- 
sponsible because conscious of being 
needed.2 
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Thus everyone who functions effec- 
tively at the level of his capacity 
will be needed and respected. He 
will be deemed a worthy member of 
society, whether he be street sweep- 
er or president. 


Implicit in the concept of such 
a society is the idea of universal 
education. Again this must be at 
the level of the capacity of the indi- 
vidual. Not equality of opportunity 
unless the doors and windows of the 
mind are thrown open to the light 
of knowledge. Universal education 
has not been achieved. Admittedly 
it is a goal. But it is an indis- 
pensable goal if we, with inferior 
numbers, are to stand firm and 
secure against the hosts of Com- 
munism. In his farewell address 
upon leaving the presidency, Wash- 
ington said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 

importance, institutions for the general 

diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 
Universal education is an indis- 
pensable goal if we are to present 
a free and open society as a chal- 
lenge to the closed and stratfied so- 
ciety of the Communists, if each 
individual is to develop in response 
to his desires and his capacities 
rather than in response to the needs 
and the politics of the State. Never 
in our history has it been so im- 
portant that our schools and col- 
leges and universities be dedicated 
to Freedom —in order that truth 





2Auden, W. H., “The Intent of the Critic.” 
Criticism in a Mass Society, p. 131. 
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may be discovered and may prevail, 
to Justice —in order that it may 
be our “set and constant purpose 
to render to every man his due,”’? 
and to the Dignity of Man—=#in 
order that man made in the image 
of God may tread the earth without 
fear. 


Another revolutionary departure 
from traditional modes of thought 
and action, another challenge to 
imperialistic Communism, lies in 
the incorporation and commingling 
of the spiritual values of the Jewish 
and Christian tradition into the 
very fabric of our daily lives. The 
Jews have been called a ‘“God- 
intoxicated people.” The Old Testa- 
ment is the record of their long, 
long search for the one true God 
and for a knowledge of His law. 
Both Jews and Christians among us 
cry out in their hearts for right- 
eousness. Nevertheless, we have 
been called a materialistic people. 
Our civilization has been called a 
materialistic civilization. To the ex- 
tent that the accumulation of mon- 
ey has become the sole or even the 
predominate goal of individual 
members of our society, to that 
extent we are a materialistic people. 
To conclude from this point, how- 
ever, that our civilization is devoid 
of spiritual values is a superficial 
judgment. It is true that we talk 
about money and material values, 
oftentimes to the distress of our 
friends in other parts of the world, 
but to assert that we place greater 
value on them than do Europeans 





*The Institutes of Justinian. 
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or Asians is to close our eyes to 
obvious facts. Nowhere in the 
world can one see a more fixed de- 
termination of the poor to become 
rich or of the rich to stay rich than 
can be seen throughout the Orient. 
And it is often suspected that the 
privileges of party leaders in Rus- 
sia are the equivalent of great 
wealth. 


To call our civilization materialis- 
tic and money-minded is to leave 
unaccounted for the endowment of 
great hospitals and foundations, of 
schools and colleges and universi- 
ties, of churches and charities, and 
of a hundred and one other things 
that bring to our common life a 
kindly and humanitarian spirit un- 
precedented in the long history of 
mankind. If our people are not 
visibly moved in their daily lives by 
a burning religious zeal, at least 
they live in an afterglow of a re- 
ligious faith, that commands them 
to love their neighbors as them- 
selves. Both Jews and Christians 
among us harken to the command- 
ments: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind,” and, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Much that 
we do falls short of the perfection 
called for by these commandments, 
but no one can understand us who 
does not know that the spiritual 
values implicit in these command- 
ments are woven into the very tex- 
ture of our being and permeate both 
the form and the direction of our 
society. 


Perhaps in this respect we do not 
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even understand ourselves. Per- 
haps we do not understand the 
forces of our own American Revolu- 
tion. Our actions are permeated 
with wisdom and goodness, but we 
may have lost sight of the fact that 
wisdom and goodness are the goals 
of living. If that be true, we must 
seek once more to know what wis- 
dom and goodness are. Contrary to 
our accepted beliefs, the most dead- 
ly challenge of Communism lies in 
the fact that it presents a philoso- 
phy of life. Life has a goal. Life 
makes sense. To its adherents the 
Marxist philosophy gives meaning 
to life. We can meet this only with 
a greater challenge. We can meet 
this only with a world view which 
gives a meaning to life transcend- 
ing the materialism that stands at 
the heart of Communism. We are 
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the heirs of a tradition possessing 
such a meaning. We must seek to 
apprehend that tradition anew, be- 
cause our political, economic and 
social structures and actions per- 
meated, enlightened and strength- 
ened by the highest spiritual values 
of Western man constitute our last 
and mightiest challenge to the 
theories and forces of Communism. 

Shall we stand in terror before 
the challenges of Communism or 
shall we, possessing a giant’s 
strength and conscious of that 
strength, be strong and of good 
courage? 

The choice is ours. The challenge 
is before us. Upon our wisdom and 
faith and courage may depend the 
course of civilization for a thou- 
sand years. In this crucial hour we 
must not fail. 








Report on the Discussion Groups 
KARL W. BIGELOW 


Tus report is a summary of the 
accomplishments of twenty groups, 
each meeting for approximately 
five hours. The topics for discus- 
sion were determined by the mem- 
bers, who also chose their own 
groups. The size of each group 
was limited in order to provide an 
opportunity for universal partici- 
pation in discussion. ‘The values 
anticipated from this arrangement 
were: (1) individual stimulation: 
that is, the sharing of experiences 
and the exchange of helpful ideas, 
and (2) the revelation of group 
agreements and disagreements, 
which, of course, are not binding. 

My task is to summarize these 
discussions on the basis of writ- 
ten reports submitted by recorders. 
There is an advantage in this in 
that I am able to offer a single 
unified statement, but at the same 
time there is a disadvantage in that 
the material is secondhand—this 
may do less than justice to the 
thinking actually done. 

The plan of presentation is as 


follows: 
1. The curriculum—the fundamental 
service provided 
a. General education 
b. Vocational-technical education in 
general education 
. Cooperative education 
. Nursing education 
. Adult education 
. Instructional materials 
2. The student personnel program 
a. Counseling services 
b. Organization 
3. Staff problems 
a. Teacher preparation 
b. In-service education 
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4. Off-campus relations 
a. Athletics 
b. Public relations generally 
c. Relations with state authorities 
(1) Legislation 
(2) Supervision 
d. Relations with national authori- 
ties 
(1) Defense 
(2) Legislation 
While this plan makes use of 
group topics as assigned, I have 
pulled statements out of individual 
reports and regrouped those that 


fit logically together. 


la. General education was con- 
sidered by three groups—two in 
the broadest terms and one in re- 
lation to vocational-technical edu- 
cation. All three formulated def- 
initions which, while differing in 
detail, agreed in emphasizing min- 
istering to the common needs of 
human beings in contemporary 
democratic society. It was noted 
that unrecognized needs as well 
as recognized needs, and prospec- 
tive needs as well as immediately 
existent needs, are involved. More- 
over, these needs were seen to be 
as broad as our common human 
nature, responsive to our common 
social experience. 


The purpose of meeting such 
needs through general education 
is to develop skills, understandings 
and appreciations that will lead 
to intelligent and worthy social be- 
havior—‘“successful living as a 
member of a community.” Such 
general education is, evidently, 
needed by all junior college stu- 
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dents, whether or not they intend 
to continue their formal studies 
and regardless of the degree to 
which they may also be concerned 
with specific vocational-technical 
training. It is, moreover, a re- 
sponsibility shared by the junior 
colleges with all other types of post- 
high school educational institu- 
tions. All such institutions can 
learn from each other’s studies 
and experiments in the general 
education area. 


Since general education is de- 
signed to serve common human 
needs, such needs must be contin- 
ually studied—in both their indivi- 
dual and social manifestations. 
Subject matter should then be em- 
ployed instrumentally for the meet- 
ing of such needs. As yet, no gen- 
eral agreements have been reached 
as to how curricula can best be 
organized for this purpose, but the 
trend is toward a focus on func- 
tional problem areas: communica- 
tion, marriage and the family, citi- 
zenship, vocational orientation, 
personal and community health, 
ethical and spiritual problems of 
the individual and the group. In 
many ways the junior colleges are 
in a particularly favorable position 
to employ such a flexible down-to- 
earth functional approach, al- 
though some are handicapped by 
the more conventional attitudes of 
many four-year institutions to 
which their graduates transfer. 


Important to be borne in mind is 
the fact that the sources and con- 
tent of general and of vocational- 
technical education are not wholly 
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separate. A course in communica- 
tions, designed primarily as gen- 
eral education, will have vocational 
values for a prospective teacher 
of that subject—indeed, for any 
student where life-work will re- 
quire skillful communication with 
others; a highly technical course 
may contribute to general under- 
standings of value to the individual 
in his citizenship as well as his 
specialist relationships. Thus, one 
group specifically emphasized the 
importance of having the entire 
faculty formulate a common phil- 
osophy of general education and 
accept individual responsibility for 
sharing—in appropriate ways—in 
the general education efforts. Par- 
ticularly to be avoided is any notion 
that the important job of general 
education ean be accomplished by 
one or two special courses, so 
labeled, and taught as an isolated 
component of the curriculum. 


1b. Vocational-technical curric- 
ula in junior colleges have an ad- 
ministrative advantage over gen- 
eral education programs in that 
they are terminal in character; 
hence, transfer problems do not 
arise to complicate matters. How- 
ever, they offer their own charac- 
teristic difficulties. The group dis- 
cussing these curricula dealt with 
a number of them. 


First, they emphasized that if 
such curricula are to be introduced 
and developed, careful analysis of 
local occupational opportunities 
must be made. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to identifying 
“clusters” of jobs which may be 
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prepared for. The advice of a com- 
mittee of local industrialists can 
be extremely helpful in this con- 
nection as well as in the placement 
of graduates. Colleges that have 
made use of such advice as part 
of a systematic analysis of voca- 
tional opportunities have uncovered 
demands that would otherwise have 
gone quite unrecognized. Exam- 
ples would be demands in the fields 
of earth-moving technology, tech- 
nical illustration, plant mainte- 
nance technology, instrumentation 
and transportation technology. 


The vocational-technical group 
spent considerable time discussing 
the distinction between training 
for the technician type of employ- 
ment—say, work in electronics— 
and that designed to fit students 
for the trade type of position— 
for example, house wiring. <A 
given college’s community may 
have needs in both areas. But 
training of the first type makes 
much heavier intellectual demands 
on the student. The question con- 
sequently arises as to whether both 
types of training should be given 
the same recognition in terms of 
credits and degrees. On this issue 
the group was unable to agree. 


A number of the curricular prob- 
lems relating to vocational-tech- 
nical training were brought out in 
connection with a specific consid- 
eration of the electronics field. 
Here, the demand for technicians, 
by both industry (television) and 
the armed forces (radar), is rap- 
idly increasing. A first-rate two- 
year training program in this field 
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requires careful planning. Con- 
cepts from mathematics, physics 
and chemistry are essential, but 
systematic courses in these subjects 
are not. Accordingly, these con- 
cepts should preferably be taught 
incidentally by the instructors of 
the technical laboratory courses, or 
at least these persons should deter- 
mine what should be included in 
separate “basic” courses in the sub- 
jects in question. 


lc. Cooperative education is a 
process widely applicable in voca- 
tional-technical training programs. 
The group discussing it defined it 
as a joint educational plan serving 
joint school-and-community inter- 
ests through joint facilities for 
occupational training, whereby stu- 
dents divide their time between 
schooling and work experience— 
the latter done under school super- 
vision. The use of this type of 
training process is not, of course, 
peculiar to the junior colleges. 
Four-year colleges also employ it, 
and so do the high schools. 


When the last is the case, prob- 
lems may result for the junior col- 
leges. Because of their prior work 
experience in cooperative educa- 
tion, high school graduates, often 
with employer encouragement, may 
decide to take full-time jobs rather 
than continue their education. The 
group concluded that the way to 
handle this problem was through 
joint study by college, high school 
and industrial representatives. Em- 
ployers could thereby be helped to 
see the shortsightedness of encour- 
aging able young people to pass up 
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opportunities for advanced train- 
ing at the junior college level. High 
school authorities could be _ per- 
suaded to counsel such students to 
continue their education. 


No cooperative education pro- 
gram should be launched without 
careful study and planning. Po- 
tential student and industrial re- 
sponse must be known. Advisory 
committees of employers separately 
representing each occupational 
field are essential at the outset and 
as continuing bodies. These peo- 
ple must be really involved—not 
just used as window-dressing. Fac- 
ulty understanding and support is 
equally essential. And of course 
the values of the opportunities must 
be systematically and effectively 
presented to prospective students 
while they are still in high school. 
In this connection, gaining the in- 
terest, understanding and support 
of high school counselors is par- 
ticularly important. 


It was generally agreed that the 
weakest spot in existing coopera- 
tive education programs is super- 
vision. It is desirable that every 
cooperative teacher also serve as 
a field supervisor, but this work 
needs to be done with close atten- 
tion and great skill. This implies 
proper training for such duties. 
The group accordingly recom- 
mended that this Association’s 
Committee on Teacher Preparation 
study state and other requirements 
for the training of cooperative 
teachers, bearing the supervisory 
problem particularly in mind. To 
the Curriculum Committee it rec- 
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ommended that ways and means 
be devised for effecting closer co- 
ordination of high school and jun- 
ior college planning of cooperative 
education programs; and to the 
Legislation Committee, that fed- 
eral, state and local legislation 
relating to cooperative education 
be studied with a view to clearing 
the way for more participation by 
junior colleges. 


1d. The one specific vocation 
training which was the subject of 
discussion by a particular group 
was nursing. This was in recogni- 
tion of the current critical short- 
age of nurses and nursing educa- 
tion facilities and also of the 
recent recommendations of the 
Association’s committee that R.N. 
training programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts Degree at the 
conclusion of an integrated three- 
year course be developed in junior 
colleges working with nearby hos- 
pitals. The group endorsed these 
recommendations and _ discussed 
practical details relating to ad- 
missions, curriculum, contracts 
with hospitals, methods of financ- 
ing and accreditation. The nurs- 
ing education program already in 
operation at the Sacramento (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College was used 
as a concrete example. 


Also considered in detail was 
the program in practical nursing 
at the Mt. San Antonio (Califor- 
nia) Junior College. This program, 
designed exclusively for mature 
women, combines four months of 
study in college with eight months 
of hospital experience, and leads 
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not to the awarding of a degree 
but of a certificate and pin. 


le. It will have been evident that 
this practical nursing program is 
an example of adult education, a 
topic considered in general by an- 
other group. This latter group de- 
fined adult education in junior col- 
leges as including: 
a. Formal credit education of people 
of adult age who study the reg- 
ular curriculum at hours particu- 


larly arranged to suit their con- 
venience. 


b. Special courses—credit or non-credit 
—specially arranged to meet par- 
ticular community needs, and vary- 
ing in length and intensity. 


c. Courses in recreation skills (to be 
distinguished from provisions of rec- 
reational opportunities). 


d. Courses in leadership training for 
workers in local community organ- 
izations. 

Practical suggestions for deter- 
mining what courses are wanted or 
would bring a response were de- 
veloped. Considerable attention 
was given to ways and means of 
broadening the interests of adults 
and raising the level of their edu- 
cational activity. The key impor- 
tance of finding effective teachers 
of adults was emphasized through- 
out. Qualities thought essential in 
such teachers included: a mature, 
secure personality; an interest in 
working with people, not on them, 
talking with them, not at them; a 
genuine love of the subject taught; 
skill in creating a true group out of 
an aggregate of divergent adults; 
and local prestige. How to locate 
such people, other than members 
of the regular staff, was discussed 
in helpful detail. How much to pay 
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them —the actual range of prac- 
tice is wide with $4 to $5 per credit 
hour perhaps most usual— and 
how to raise the money to do the 
paying were also considered. In 
addition, such other administrative 
issues as record-keeping and credit- 
granting were treated. 


The group unanimously recom- 
mended keeping in close touch 
with the new National Adult Edu- 
cation Association now in process 
of creation; and resolved that, 
“Now is the time for community 
colleges to welcome the opportunity 
for leadership and administration 
of local adult education, both for 
the intrinsic value of that work 
and for the justification it affords 
for the continued existence of these 
colleges.” 


1f. Now, I turn to the last group 
in the curriculum area — that on 
instructional materials. Here, be- 
cause of the particular interests of 
the members, the focus was on ma- 
terials in the _ pre-professional, 
transfer curricula. It was agreed, 
however, that the problems here 
are less difficult than those relating 
to instructional materials for ter- 
minal students. Several recom- 
mendations to the Association’s 
Curriculum Committee emerged. 
They are as follows: 

a. That a study be sponsored con- 
cerned with the problems of the 
junior college library — including 
cooperation with local libraries, 
utilization of the library in the in- 
structional program and use of the 


library as the audio-visual materials 
center of the college. 


b. That study be made of the relative 
merits and efficiency of laboratory 
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work versus demonstration in 
junior college science courses. 


c. That a study be made of techni- 
ques and devices used to promote 
and encourage student participation 
in science survey courses in which 
it was felt that the lecture method 
is often over-used. 


d. That a study be made of work- 
books and other supplementary 
materials available for social 
science instruction. 


To the Board of Directors this 
group recommended that next year 
at Boston an exhibit be developed 
of printed and processed instruc- 
tional materials, demonstration 
equipment, specialized laboratory 
equipment, charts and other aids 
which have been produced by indi- 
vidual teachers or colleges for their 
own use. Such an exhibit would be 
of great usefulness to those attend- 
ing the conference, would serve as 
a clearinghouse for original ideas 
and should encourage the attend- 
ance of more faculty members. 

2. I have concluded my high- 
lighting of the reports of the 
groups concerned with curriculum 
problems and will turn to issues 
of student personnel. Here, two 
groups were at work, one focusing 
on organizational questions and the 
other on counseling. However, be- 
cause the two discussions over- 
lapped so considerably, I shall re- 
port on both together. 


Both groups vigorously agreed 
that counseling is of first impor- 
tance in a junior college and that 
so far as possible every faculty 
member should share in this work. 
When new staff members are se- 
lected, their abilities or potential- 
ities as counselors should be given 
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great weight. They should under- 
stand that such work with students 
will be expected. In-service pro- 
grams to promote interest and de- 
velop counseling skills should be 
developed. 


The central purpose of counsel- 
ing is the optimum development of 
the individual student through the 
acquisition of a pattern of knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes consis- 
tent with his abilities, aptitudes 
and interests. The function of the 
counselor is to stimulate, guide and 
assist, but it must be accepted, 
first, that the major responsibility 
for a student’s growth is his own; 
and second, that the goal is to help 
him reach rapidly the point at 
which mature self-direction be- 
comes possible. 

Help in gaining orientation to 
the college environment and a feel- 
ing of belonging is a first task of 
junior college counseling. Skillful 
academic advisement is obviously 
important, but personal problems 
—what the boy or girl is worrying 
about—require equal consideration. 
These worries may seem trivial or 
even silly to the ordinary adult, but 
they are very real to the student 
and interfere seriously with happi- 
ness and achievements—including 
academic achievement. Just now, 
worries connected with the state 
of the world and personal pros- 
pects are particularly serious. 


Some personal problems, of 
course, are so serious that great 
and specialized skill is needed to 
deal with them constructively. This 
is beyond the ordinary teacher- 
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counselor and requires access to 
experts. In this connection com- 
munity resources can often be 
drawn on to supplement those 
available on campus. 


While all faculty members should 
share in counseling, the student 
personnel program requires cen- 
tralized coordination and adminis- 
tration. Such should be provided 
by an expert in the field. He 
should work closely with the head 
of curricular developments. He 
should have over-sight of all stu- 
dent activities: these are a sig- 
nificant element in junior college 
education and cannot be safely 
neglected. 

Adequate personnel records are 
of great importance. These should 
be carefully developed and _ skill- 
fully used. Also essential are suit- 
able facilities—such as_ testing 
laboratory and private rooms for 
confidential counseling. 


In assigning counselors it is of 
great importance to get a “fit” 
of personalities, unless a student 
and his counselor can _ rather 
quickly develop a friendly relation- 
ship, not too much is likely to be 
accomplished. Consequently, stu- 
dents should be given a maximum 
of freedom to select counselors and 
to make changes if the relation- 
ship proves unsatisfactory. 


3a. The two groups on counsel- 
ing, like a number of those that 
dealt with curriculum problems, 
touched on issues of teacher edu- 
cation and in-service development. 
These issues were also the concern 
of two special conference groups. 
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A comparison of what was said by 
all concerned reveals general agree- 
ment which I shall now summarize. 


Most junior college teachers to 
date have been people who were 
originally prepared to teach either 
in high school or in a conventional 
college. Specific training programs 
for junior college teachers should, 
however, be increasingly developed. 
The goal should be to produce a 
supply of teachers specifically 
suited for junior college work. Such 
individuals will have attractive 
personal qualities, broad intellec- 
tual interest, a friendly interest in 
young people and an active interest 
in community affairs, a definite 
vocation for teaching junior col- 
lege students and dependable moral 
character. In their specialty an 
undergraduate major followed by 
at least a year of graduate work is 
essential, but specialization should 
not be too narrow—ability to teach 
across departmental lines being 
preferably desirable. The group 
specifically studying the prepara- 
tion of junior college teachers con- 
sidered two years of graduate study 
practicable to aim for as a gen- 
eral standard. This should include 
definite study of the junior college 
as a type of educational institution, 
of the growth and development of 
young people of the age of junior 
college students, of community or- 
ganization and problems and of 
techniques of curriculum construc- 
tion, teaching, evaluation, guid- 
ance and counseling. A properly 
supervised internship would be a 
most valuable element in the pre- 
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paratory experience. Actual pro- 
grams now existing or being de- 
veloped at a number of graduate 
schools were described. 


For vocational-technical teachers 
practical experience is essential. 
Moreover, it is often—perhaps us- 
ually—impossible to set up stand- 
ards for academic preparation of 
such persons. With them, in-serv- 
ice training is, consequently, es- 
sential. But such training is also 
of great value for all junior college 
teachers. 


3b. The group dealing specific- 

ally with in-service developments 

of faculty members listed the fol- 

lowing objectives: | 

a. To help each faculty member gain 
an overview of the entire insti- 
tution. 

b. To encourage use of the library 
by faculty as well as students. 

c. To develop flexibility on the part 
of the faculty. 

d. To improve teaching skills. 

e. To develop a junior college phi- 
losophy. 


The systematic use of faculty 
meetings as learning experiences 
was suggested, as well as faculty 
workshops of various types: pre- 
school, post-school and summer. 
Particularly emphasized was the 
importance of gaining participation 
by the entire faculty. Also valuable, 
it was declared, are joint confer- 
ences with high school personnel 
- and with representatives of other 
colleges, faculty handbooks and the 
use of outside consultants. Skilled 
supervision can be helpful and the 
participation of students in the 
evaluation of curricula, courses 
and teachers; but these must be 
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done with considerable delicacy if 
faculty objections are to be avoided. 


4a. A few moments ago I refer- 
red to student activities. Of these, 
athletics has a special significance 
and offers a special set of problems. 
One of the discussion groups ad- 
dressed itself to some of these 
problems. Particular attention was 
given to the question of the rela- 
tion of this Association to the 
National Junior College Athletic 
Association. 


This group’s report includes the 
following conclusions: 


a. There are definite values in ath- 
letic competition. 


b. There exists need for agreements 
where two or more colleges are 
concerned in such competition. 


c. There should be expression of such 
agreements in athletic conference 
regulations. 


d. When competition involves two 
or more conferences, joint regu- 
lations should be developed with 
consideration for different  phi- 
losophies and practices in different 
parts of the nation. 


e. Both administrative and athletic 
authorities should share in draft- 
ing regulations. 


f. The A. A. J. C. should discourage 
participation of junior colleges in 
inter-sectional playoffs and na- 
tional championships. However, 
it is desirable that a national or- 
ganization exist te exercise di- 
rectional influence over junior col- 
lege athletics. The N. J. C. A. A. 
is to be commended for its efforts 
in this direction. The group 
recommends that the A. A. J. C. 
schedule a meeting or meetings 
of a joint committee on athletics. 


4b. Of course athletics have a 
good deal to do with public re- 
lations—a topic concentrated on by 
two conference groups. One of 
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these noted that junior colleges 
have certain problems that make 
a public relations program diffi- 
cult: the rapid student turnover, 
the tendency of alumni who trans- 
fer to identify with their senior 
college, the very name—junior col- 
lege—and in some instances the 
lack of an independent building or 
of a size that justifies employment 
of a public relations specialist. This 
same group urged frequent articles 
on public relations in the Junior 
College Journal and the prepara- 
tion of a special manual on the 
subject. 


More specific recommendations, 
coming from both groups, identi- 
fied prospective and actual stu- 
dents, parents and other adults, 
high school personnel and alumni 
as important publics, and all fac- 
ulty members and students as im- 
portant influences on these publics. 
“Public relations,” one group de- 
clared, “is a two-way proposition 
and must include the research func- 
tion to determine community needs, 
as well as the service function and 
dissemination of information.” 


Effective techniques for attract- 
ing and holding students were 
listed. Emphasized was the critical 
importance of a satisfied student 
and alumni body. The influence of 
an informed and enthusiastic fac- 
ulty, sensitive to its own public re- 
lations potential, was also stressed. 
Nor were the little things, such 
as prompt and courteous attention 
to telephone calls and correspond- 
ence, overlooked. 


One school reported the values 
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that accrued to it as a consequence 
of its development of a guidance 
program for all high school stu- 
dents in its county. Others re- 
ported how faculty participation in 
community chest drives had been 
organized to the advantage of the 
college’s community standing. The 
value of making buildings avail- 
able for non-profit community 
activities was underlined. 


4c. For many junior colleges, 
particularly in certain states, re- 
lations with the state legislature 
and state department of education 
are very important. The group on 
state legislation problems and pro- 
cedures deplored the fact that at 
present such legislation is being 
overshadowed because of concern 
for developments at the national 
level, mounting economy-minded- 
ness and the competition of other 
state-supported agencies for tax 
dollars. In this connection it is de- 
plorable that state educational 
forces so infrequently seem to be 
able to get together and present a 
united front—divisions often sep- 
arate the forces of elementary and 
secondary education from those of 
higher education, the administra- 
tors from the teaching personnel. 
As fairly recently developed insti- 
tutions, junior colleges as com- 
pared with other educational units 
are not well understood by legis- 
lators and the public in general. 
Practical proposals for correcting 
this situation are suggested. It 
was agreed that the junior college 
should be considered an integral 
part of the total publicly supported 
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educational system from the ele- 
mentary grades up to and includ- 
ing the university system. 


As for the state departments of 
education, the group studying them 
concluded that they should advise 
and assist local communities in es- 
tablishing new public junior col- 
leges, evaluate and accredit such 
institutions once set up, render 
consultative and advisory services 
to administrative officers, recom- 
mend and assist with legislation 
dealing with junior colleges, en- 
courage and aid in research and 
experimentation, help in articulat- 
ing the junior colleges with the 
high schools and four-year institu- 
tions and help interpret the junior 
colleges to the public generally. 


Some, but not all, members of 
this group inclined to the view that 
if a junior college is accredited by 
a state department of education, 
accreditation by a regional asso- 
ciation should be thought unneces- 
sary. There was general agree- 
ment that all accrediting bodies 
should avoid applying to junior col- 
leges unsuitable standards origi- 
nally developed for other types of 
institutions. Accrediting proced- 
ures that stimulate self-evaluation 
and avoid restrictive rigidities 
were approved. 


4d. The two groups discussing 
defense problems and the one con- 
cerned with national legislation 
naturally paid particular attention 
to issues relating to the draft, 
UMT, and the like. The recom- 
mendations presented by Mr. Peter- 
son for his committee on Monday 
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evening (March 5) were studied 
and debated. Since Mr. Peterson 
is making a report, influenced by 
the reactions of the three groups, 
I shall not attempt an inclusive 
summary of my own. However, I 
shall note some of the conclusions 
of these and other groups with 
which Peterson will not deal. 


The prime concern of the junior 
colleges should be to make a max- 
imum contribution to the defense 
effort. There will be many oppor- 
tunities to train workers for de- 
fense industry and business and 
even for military establishments. 
The training of key workers for 
civilian defense will also be impor- 
tant. Many women will be needed 
for such kinds of work, as well as 
men. What to emphasize and where 
to begin are questions that must be 
answered according to local con- 
ditions—which should be carefully 
and continuously studied. 


So far as students of draft age 
are concerned, important pre- 
induction services may be rendered 
to them by junior colleges. A pro- 
gram to fit them physically for 
military life should be developed, 
and emphasis laid on the compo- 
nents of general education that will 
promote the knowledge and moral 
courage essential to combating 
anti-democratic ideologies. Such 
students should be given every en- 
couragement to stay in school un- 
til they are actually called to duty. 
Keeping them fully informed as to 
national legislation, regulations 
and policies will help, as will skill- 
ful counseling. 
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Several groups discussed the de- 
sirability of developing year-round 
programs. Numerous colleges are 
studying this possibility. There 
was some sentiment to the effect 
that going on a quarter system 
would be good as a normal long-run 
arrangement. Not only would it 
help prospective draftees to accel- 
erate their studies, but also it 
._ would offer advantages to other 
students. 


Looking ahead, one group ex- 
pressed the view that the junior 
colleges would prove to be partic- 
ularly well suited to meeting the 
needs of men returning from mili- 
tary service. Many of these will 
be eager for specific vocational- 
technical training preparatory to 
taking civilian jobs; also, they will 
be attracted by the shorter-than- 
four-year programs offered in jun- 
ior colleges. 

The group studying national leg- 
islation turned from its main con- 
cern with laws relating to military 
service to endorse the bill now be- 
fore the House that provides for 
making the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation an independent agency. 


I have now concluded my sum- 
marization of the high spots of 
the various discussion group re- 
ports, but I shall venture to take 
a few minutes longer in which 
to express some personal impres- 
sions of the process that you 
have been going through. It 
seems to me very clear from the 
results as I have seen them that 
the discussion experience was vital 
and productive. Several groups 
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expressed their hope that future 
conventions would provide oppor- 
tunities for such general participa- 
tion and none recorded adverse re- 
actions to the general idea. On the 
other hand one or two hoped that 
a scheme might be worked out en- 
abling each individual to take part 
in the consideration of two topics, 
instead of only one. 


This last is a normal expression 
of desire: when many topics of 
interest are under discussion nearly 
everyone wishes he could be in two 
or more places simultaneously. I 
am sure the proposal will receive 
careful consideration but I want 
to point out that there are cumu- 
lative values in the intensive ex- 
amination of a single issue and 
that many are bound to be lost 
if the time is shortened so that 
another can also be considered. 


I myself have thoroughly en- 
joyed this first experience of at- 
tending an A. A. J. C. convention. 
I should like to thank those who 
made it possible for me to do so. 
I have been stimulated by what I 
heard when visiting several groups 
and by what I read in the twenty 
written reports. I hope I have been 
successful in conveying to all of 
you some sense of the breadth and 
depth of your group accomplish- 
ment. I know that what any one 
summarizer can do along such lines 
is limited. However, I am con- 
vinced that each of you has bene- 
fited greatly from your individ- 
ual group experience and that you 
will look forward to more of it at 
Boston next year. 








Report of Executive Secretary 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tuis is my fifth annual report 
to this Association. Somewhat in 
contrast to former reports, it will 
deal with certain national issues 
which are affecting junior colleges 
and individually every one of us. 


In order to avoid undue repeti- 
tion, we shall touch very lightly on 
matters to be reported more fully 
by other officers and by commit- 
tees. The Junior College Journal 
will be considered by Dr. Reynolds, 
the editor; research and services 
by Dr. Colvert, the director; fi- 
nances by Dr. Marston, chairman of 
the Finance Committee.* Moreover, 
we shall look forward to the review 
and critique of junior college edu- 
cation and problems as they will 
be given by our distinguished ob- 
server, Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Decentralized Activities 


The above statements emphasize 
again procedures which you have 
adopted to decentralize the func- 
tion of the Association. Wider par- 
ticipation by the members and co- 
operation with allied educational 
organizations and _ associations 
have now been firmly established 
as workable principles. This policy 
has tended to keep the work of the 
Association closer to the member 
institutions and to those in other 
institutions who are interested in 
the~-junior college movement. It 
has determined the flow of author- 


ity and identifications of problems 
from the membership up to the 
elected and appointed officers and 
employees, rather than from cen- 
tral authority down to the mem- 
bers. It is another demonstration 
of the wisdom of the democratic 
philosophy of the junior college 
movement. The twenty discussion 
groups at this convention have 
given eighty persons places of lead- 
ership and all members and visi- 
tors an added opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of the 
Association. Let us hope that this 
example of democratic procedures 
may become an _ ever-increasing 
characteristic of every phase of 
junior college education. 


Dangers from Inflation 


Junior colleges as institutions 
and all individuals connected with 
them in any manner have already 
felt the impact of inflation. Or- 
ganized as colleges are with fixed 
tuitions, fees, endowment incomes 
and public appropriations, it is im- 
possible for them to respond on 
sliding scales of profit margins 
characteristic of business and in- 
dustrial establishments. For this 
reason, rather definitely fixed in- 
comes and salaries lag far behind 
advancing costs in times of infla- 
tion such as we are in at the pres- 
ent time. We have seen prices 
frozen at the highest level in the - 


*Due to lack of space in this issue, these 
articles will appear in the September issue. 
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history of this country with the 
warning that other prices will con- 
tinue to rise for the next several 
months. Multiplied billions of fed- 
eral spending on military prep- 
aration, the spending of other bil- 
lions for foreign aid and military 
rearmament, the fact that taxes 
have been recently increased and 
that they may be further increased 
during this present year—all are 
factors which increase pressures 
in financing educational institu- 
tions and for balancing family 
budgets. 


We are all aware of promises 
to sweep back the rising tide of 
inflation by national price and 
wage stabilization boards. The 
ability of any governmental agency, 
however, to do this successfully is 
a total impossibility without the 
fullest cooperation by the citizens. 
Therefore, school and college staffs 
and faculties can give great assist- 
ance as community leaders to help 
hold in check the waves of infla- 
tion. We have been told by the 
best authorities that the only sure 
way to combat this menace is the 
simple practice of buying only 
those things which are of the great- 
est necessity. The fact that billions 
are being poured out for war ma- 
terials which cannot be consumed 
in the ordinary pursuits of life 
creates scarcities in consumer 
goods. Therefore our demands for 
these goods simply have to be cur- 
tailed unless we wish to run fur- 
ther risks of continued inflation 
and that in spite of every possible 
effort by price control organiza- 
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tions. It may require two or three 
years of austerity by the citizens 
of this Nation to bring prices into 
reasonable line. If this can be 
done, results will be advantageous 
to schools and colleges, to those 
who live on salaries and especially 
those who have fixed incomes from 
retirement funds. As social lead- 
ers, educators have a real respon- 
sibility to exercise every legitimate 
influence to combat inflation. Each 
college and individual will be faced 
with the practical problems of de- 
ciding what to buy and use and 
what to forego. We ourselves and 
our citizens generally have a def- 
inite stake in this matter. 


The Great American Debates 


If certain great debates did not 
hold profound practical implica- 
tions for our institutions and for 
us as citizens, it would be merely 
academic to take notice of them 
here. These issues, however, are 
destined to have far-reaching in- 
fluences for better or for worse 
on our institutions and the Amer- 
ican way of life and cannot be 
ignored. 

The keynote address at this con- 
vention by the able and distin- 
guished president of the Iowa State 
University, Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, 
has made all of us more aware of 
the issues between two opposing 
philosophies of life. Ideological 
conflicts can be solved only by 
calm, objective intellectual exam- 
ination and analysis. Emotional 
reactions and the use of arms can- 
not finally dissolve ideological dif- 
ferences. If this thesis is correct, 
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as we firmly believe it is, then 
schools and colleges with the in- 
tellectual leadership which they 
are presumed to have, face a grave 
responsibility in winning the ideo- 
logical conflicts. Is it too much to 
say that these basic issues must 
come alive in every classroom and 
community until people generally 
shall have a better understanding 
of their nature and implications? 


In dealing with ideological con- 
tests which tend to arouse emo- 
tions, the greatest possible care 
must be exercised to identify those 
issues only which are relevant to 
the main question. If this is not 
done at the present time, we may 
find ourselves in a democracy fight- 
ing against the legitimate aspira- 
tions of disinherited, poverty-stric- 
ken and downtrodden millions in 
some other countries. These peo- 
ple are entitled to a fair share of 
economic advantages, proper edu- 
cation of their children, the bless- 
ings of good health and a voice in 
their governments. No less an 
authority than Mr. Justice Doug- 
las has recently pointed out from 
information gathered at first hand 
among the peasants of Asia, for 
example, that many Americans 
have confused the issues of com- 
munism with the rightful aspira- 
tions of these common people. Com- 
munism has moved upon national- 
ism, according to Mr. Douglas, 
with the attempt to capitalize on 
the misery of peoples too long sub- 
jected to colonial exploitation and 
the domination of certain privi- 
leged groups. The tactics of North 
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Korean and Chinese armies have 
been to drive defenseless civilians 
before their advancing soldiers 
when attacking United Nations 
forces. Allied fire had to be held 
lest the innocent be slaughtered 
with the enemies. The same tactics 
are being used in the ideological 
warfare. 


If a reasonable and practical 
program of land reform, for exam- 
ple, is denied citizens of several 
countries now on the move for a 
better way of life because this ob- 
jective is confused with phony 
methods of land reform by com- 
munists, we may find ourselves op- 
posing a needed objective just be- 
cause we have confused this ob- 
jective with arbitrary and inhuman 
methods of the communists. Would 
it not be most unfortunate for the 
people of this country to find them- 
selves maneuvered into the beds 
of dictators, colonial exploiters 
and the holders of entrenched 
privileges? Yet that danger is be- 
fore us now and largely because we 
are confusing legitimate aspir- 
ations in some parts of the world 
with communistic tactics and strat- 
egy. We hope no one will mis- 
understand what we are saying. It 
is simply that we must separate the 
wheat of truth from the chaff of 
falsehood and help others to do so. 
Rights and Freedoms of Citizens 


There is another aspect of this 
great debate. It deals with basic 
freedoms guaranteed to citizens in 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
versus certain methods being em- 
ployed to undermine the exercise of 
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those rights. This question was 
dramatically presented to the con- 
vention last year by the keynote 
speaker, Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman. He branded it as guilt 
by association, guilt by innuendo, 
guilt by broadside smear cam- 
paigns, and since that convention 
we have seen an example of guilt 
by faked photography. Generally 
speaking, these tactics deny the 
traditional American practice that 
a man is innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. We have come at 
times almost to the point of re- 
versing this principle with the 
tacit acceptance of the emotional 
reaction that a man is guilty until 
he proves himself innocent. Let 
it be said most emphatically that 
we hold no brief for any who are 
subversive. Our only brief is for 
the establishment of guilt of such 
activities by means of the accepted 
American methods of procedure 
and rules of evidence. If we con- 
done the destruction of these estab- 
lished methods, then what protec- 
tion do the innocent have? 


Our schools and colleges are 
among the strongholds of the fun- 
damental liberties of the people 
because they are free to examine 
objectively all sides of all questions. 
These institutions are not and 
never should be platforms for 
propaganda. If they should, then 
liberty will have been killed in her 
cradle; namely, in the minds of our 
youth. How to preserve our way 
of life, therefore, with respect to 
individual freedoms without those 
very freedoms playing into the 
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hands of those who would subvert 
and destroy them by the exercise 
of those rights of free men places 
another great responsibility on 
schoolmen and women. We can 
see in our present situation, which 
sometimes borders on national hys- 
teria, critical needs for higher 
standards of intellectual integrity 
and character. As Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke used to say, there is at least 
one of four things which we must 
do if we would keep our record 
true—“to think without confusion 
clearly.” Regardless of other re- 
sponsibilities which educators have, 
it is a paramount duty to American 
youth and adults now to set an 
example and lead others to do so 
in the exercise of common sense 
and sound judgment based, as it 
must be, on objective and reason- 
able evidence. This is the surest 
way to bring the guilty to their 
punishment and to guarantee prop- 
er protection for the innocent. Few 
things today could play more surely 
into the hands of communists than 
confusion and muddled thinking. 
If those who aspire to the role of 
super-patriots, however, stoop to 
employ the same tactics of con- 
fusion, how much better are they 
than communists themselves? 


Universal Military Training 


A third phase of the great de- 
bate centers on the issue of estab- 
lishing a permanent policy of uni- 
versal military training. This issue 
has been confused with the neces- 
sity of amending the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 as amended in 
1950. Universal draft laws have 
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been enacted in times of war, but 
such a law has never been enacted 
as a standing national policy. The 
Department of Defense now pro- 
poses that Congress take this step. 
According to evidence found on 
page 581, Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1951, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, certain 
college presidents were associated 
with the drafting of the bill. We 
quote from this publication: 


Senator Johnson. First of all, may I 
suggest this. Have representatives of 
your association been consulted in con- 
nection with the legislation now be- 
fore us? 


Mr. Chaffee. No, sir. 


Senator Johnson. As far as you know, 
no representative of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges has ever 
been consulted by the Defense Depart- 
ment on this proposal? 


Mr. Chaffee. The executive secretary 
informs me they have not. 


Senator Stennis. And this is the first 
witness outside of Government and 
those that counseled with the Govern- 
ment that we have heard. This is grass- 
roots. 


Senator Chapman. There were the col- 
lege presidents. 


Senator Stennis. They were associated 
with the drafting of the bill. 


The impression went out through 
the press and over the radio that 
American education had abandoned 
its traditional opposition to a na- 
tional policy of universal military 
training and was in agreement 
in support of the bill of the De- 
fense Department. It is not our 
purpose now to analyze the pro- 
posals of the Defense Department, 
nor to argue the pros and cons of 
this change in our national peace- 
time policy. In keeping with the 
thesis of this report, we believe 
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that this standing policy as pro- 
posed should be clearly separated 
from amendments to the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 as amended in 
1950, so that its issues may be 
fully considered on the basis of its 
merits. It is likely that the De- 
fense Department and the few edu- 
cators who were associated with 
the drafting of the bill will get 
less than they asked from Congress. 
Perhaps the American people may 
be willing, however reluctant, to 
adopt this policy. If it is adopted, 
it should be done by the enlightened 
will of the people. Their final ver- 
dict should ke rendered by reason 
of their calm judgment and not 
under the imbalance of hysteria. 


Universal military training as 
a permanent American policy has 
been supported by some phony 
arguments: namely, that it will 
insure the peace, guarantee victory 
and build character in the young 
men who serve. Both history and 
experience prove that none of these 
arguments are sound. France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan are ex- 
amples too fresh in memory which 
show that this policy in those na- 
tions prevented no wars, guaran- 
teed no victories. Recent trials of 
war criminals certainly reflect no 
evidence to support claims of 
character building. It seems to us 
that it is more realistic to approach 
the subject only with the conces- 
sion that it is a dire necessity for 
national survival rather than with 
dubious claims for its extracur- 
ricular benefits. 


War is a deplorable social evil 
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although we have heard little about 
this judgment in recent resolutions 
passed by educational associations. 
That young men should have to 
fight and die is tragic; that they 
should ever have to do so without 
knowing why seems almost in- 
excusable. It is incumbent upon 
educators, is it not, to assist both 
youth and adults to a clearer under- 
standing of the causes for which 
we may have to fight again—the 
third time within the memory of 
most of us here today. As respon- 
sible leaders, it is our duty to re- 
dedicate ourselves for the further 
improvement of our American heri- 
tage so that men and women may 
be willing, glad and determined to 
pledge its protection by their “lives, 


- their fortunes and their sacred 


honor.” If then our cause is just 
and well understood by our youth, 
they will never have to ask as 
thousands of them are reported to 
have asked in Korea, “What are 
we fighting for in this hell hole?” 


Expansion and Concentration 
of Power 


Another great debate is in prog- 
ress over the struggle for power. 
It is not a political party issue be- 
cause party lines have been rubbed 
out in this contest. We have seen 
splits in party lines over the rights 
of states versus those of the Fed- 
eral Government. We witness it 
now between the elected Congress 
and the executive branches of the 
Government. It is rapidly coming 
to a head over the right of the 
President to dispatch troops to 
Europe and other parts of the 
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world without the consent of Con- 
gress. We see it in the bills drawn 
by executive departments of the 
Government and their presentation 
to Congress for passage. One man 
here today in whom all of us have 
confidence related to us how the 
civilian defense program in his 
great city was stymied over the 
struggle for power in the admin- 
istration of this program. There 
are others in this room who con- 
ferred with leaders in Congress re- 
garding the universal military 
training and service bill. They 
were told that certain ideas were 
excellent, but were also told that 
they would have to be sold to the 
Department of Defense before 
Congress could act upon them. 
Congress, in some respects, has 
been placed in the position of the 
rubber stamp for executive branch- 
es of the Government. Other as- 
pects of this problem arise when 
legislation is written with wide 
provisions for executive orders, 
interpretations and directives. The 
present bill of the Defense Depart- 
ment on universal military service 
and training, for instance, has 
seven categories in which the Chief 
Executive may use wide discre- 
tionary powers. 


We believe that it is more than 
academic to focus some attention 
on this problem here today. You 
who are committed to the demo- 
cratic processes in American life 
and government as a part of that 
life will be called upon to think 
clearly on this problem. Possible 
outcomes could affect the basic 
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processes of our government, and 
if carried to extremes, they could 
change the structure of the govern- 
ment. It is our considered judg- 
ment that the present trends to 
expand and concentrate power in 
the Federal Government and espe- 
cially in the executive branches de- 
serve and demand the enlightened 
attention of educators as the lead- 
ers of enlightened public opinion. 


Juntor College Athletics 

One of the many problems within 
the more immediate circle of junior 
college administration is that of 
athletics. Considerable attention 
has been given this question both 
at the regional and national levels. 
It was discussed at this meeting 
and probably some pronouncements 
of basic principles may be given by 
the group responsible for it. It 
would appear that regional athletic 
conferences should take immediate 
steps for the further protection of 
intercollegiate contests in view of 
the scandals which have shocked 
the nation during the past several 
days. Conditions reached the stage 
in one university which have led 
to the abolition of all intercollegi- 
ate sports. Worse still have been 
the influences on students them- 
selves and their parents. As one 
sportswriter stated the case for the 
blunted moral sense of students, 
“Just where do you draw the line 
between bribery to miss the goal 
and other forms of bribery to make 
the goal?” 

This Association has never spon- 
sored or approved of a national ath- 
letic program. Rightly or wrongly, 
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it has insisted that this problem 
should be the responsibility of the 
several state and local athletic and 
junior college associations and 
councils. It has been interested to 
assist in finding the right principles 
on which intercollegiate athletics 
may be conducted. If sound prac- 
tices have not already been adopted 
by local associations, it is sincerely 
hoped that they will be before petty 
gamblers move into junior college 
athletics as big gamblers have 
muscled into some university con- 
tests. We believe in intercollegiate 
athletics and in clean, hard sports. 
There is a line, however, which 
must be drawn in these activities 
to insure colleges against undue 
outside pressure, and further insure 
student participants against temp- 
tations to blunt their moral sense. 
To find this line and hew it would 
seem to be imperative. 


Junior College Library Booklist 

We are pleased to report that 
progress is being made on the li- 
brary booklist for junior colleges. 
More than 40,000 selections have 
been made by junior college libra- 
rians and teachers. These are now 
in the process of being assorted for 
final inclusion. It is hoped that final 
publication will be made before 
school opens in the fall and sold at 
a price which even the smallest of 
junior colleges can afford to pay. 
This project is another clear demon- 
tration of how democratic processes 
can be employed successfully in 
junior colleges. 


Conclusions 
Permit us to say as a final word 
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that junior colleges will do well, 
in our judgment, to look sharply 
about them for every possible field 
of service to the constituents and 
communities. Just as adult educa- 
tion developed rapidly in these in- 
stitutions during depression and 
World War II years and became a 
significant service, so we may ex- 
pect that further surveys of needs 
we may not have previously con- 
sidered as worthy may become 
equally significant services. Our 
colleges may or may not receive 
consideration from the Federal 
Government or from other outside 
sources. Be that as it may, there 
are plenty of outlets for services by 
these institutions, as is being dem- 
onstrated in several parts of the 
country. Independence is a sign of 
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strength and strength grows as ac- 
tion progesses with independence. 
It could well be that present cir- 
cumstances might help us to find 
functions and fields of services we 
have never dreamed of before, if 
we will only look for them. 

Allow us to say also that we have 
enjoyed the work of the Associa- 
tion, with all officers, committees 
and employees of the Association, 
and with the membership in gen- 
eral. We have had and have tried 
to give complete cooperation in all 
activities and plans. It has been a 
distinct pleasure to work with your 
president, Dr. Eugene B. Chaffee, 
just as it has been to work with all 
the presidents whom you have elec- 
ted during the time we have been 
your executive secretary. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


I. Appreciation 


Since the 3lst Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges has required the 
cooperative thought and labor of 
many individuals and groups, we 
desire to express our sincere and 
warm appreciation to each and all 
directly associated with the devel- 
opment and administration of this 
convention held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, March 4-8, 1951. 


We have in mind the elected of- 
ficers and the Board of Directors; 
all of the personnel of the stand- 
ing committees of the Association; 
the Washington Office of the 
Executive Secretary; the officers 
and membership of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; the lo- 
cal arrangements committees and 
their public relations activities 
through the hotels, the press, and 
the radio; the educational services 
provided by exhibitors; the in- 
spirational music and other enter- 
tainment provided by student tal- 
ent from the junior colleges of 
Iowa; and the courtesies extended 
by the management of the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. All of these 
efforts are recognized as having 
contributed to the success of the 
1951 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


We wish to express special and 
high commendation to the follow- 
ing persons: 

1.To PAUL B. SHARAR, president of 


the Iowa Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and to his associates for the 
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splendid manner in which they 
served as hosts to the convention. 

2.To CHARLES E. HILL and also to 
his associates, MISS WILLETTA 
STRAHAN, HOWARD HUGHES, 
W. B. HAMMER, for their fine ac- 
complishments in extending genuine 
hospitality, which has resulted in 
making our stay in Des Moines so 
pleasant and enjoyable. 

3.To JESSE P. BOGUE, our Executive 
Secretary, we express our most sin- 
cere appreciation for his careful 
attention to detail, his tireless ef- 
forts, and his quiet but effective 
leadership; all of which are of so 
much value, not only in the plan- 
ning and execution of this particular 
convention, but also to the success 
of the larger and continuous endeav- 
ors and program of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in 
these uncertain times. 

4.To EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, our re- 
tiring president, for his splendid 
service during the past year and for 
his clear analysis of youth and the 
position of the junior college in the 
present emergency. 


II. National Defense 


The United States and other na- 
tions of the free world are faced 
with a long-term contest of 
strength which involves three main 
aspects: ideological, technological, 
and military. 


In such a contest we believe that 
the institutions represented by this 
Association can make a definite 
contribution, and we desire un- 
reservedly to pledge the nation our 
personnel, our physical facilities, 
and all our other resources to be 
used as necessary for the welfare 
of the nation. 


In fulfillment of this pledge the 
Association urges that the civilian 
and military leaders consider and 
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adopt the plan for national defense 
as submitted by the Committee on 
Defense for the Association. 


III. United States Office 
of Education 

In appreciation of the service 
being rendered to the junior col- 
lege movement by the United 
States Office of Education, the 
Association wishes to express its 
gratitude to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency; and to 
Dr. John Dale Russell, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, High- 
er Education Division. 

More particularly, we wish to 
express our appreciation to Dr. 
William R. Wood, Specialist for 
Junior College Education and Low- 
er Divisions, for his ceaseless in- 


terest in and effective service to. 


the junior colleges of the nation 
and to the program of this Asso- 
ciation. 
' IV. Adult Education 

Since programs of adult educa- 
tion are becoming an increasingly 
important and significant part of 
the total educational opportuni- 
ties provided by junior colleges 
and technical institutes in meet- 
ing the educational and cultural 
needs of their communities, and 
since a National Organizing Com- 
mittee, composed of representa- 
tives from such groups as the 
American Council of Education, 
National Education Association, 
American Association Land-Grant 
Colleges, National University Ex- 
tension Association, American Li- 
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brary Association and this Asso- 
ciation, is now in the process of 
bringing together major interests 
in the field of adult education into 
a single National Association of 
Adult Education, therefore, this 
Association reaffirms its active in- 
terest in the continued extension 
and development of sound pro- 
grams of adult education, includ- 
ing educational opportunities and 
services for the aged, and this As- 
sociation expresses its desire to 
cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent in the formation of the 
proposed new professional associa- 
tion of adult educators. 


V. Education Directory, 
Part 3: Higher Education 

Education Directory, Part 8: 
Higher Education, published an- 
nually by the United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, is a list of institutions of- 
fering at least a two-year program 
of college-level studies, which are 
either (1) accredited by a recog- 
nized nation-wide, regional, or 
state accrediting agency, or operat- 
ing under state control, or (2) able 
to furnish evidence that their 
credits are accepted uncondition- 
ally at full value by three fully 
accredited institutions. This Asso- 
ciation strongly recommends to 
State and Federal authorities, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense, 
that the United States Office of 
Education, Education Directory, 
Part 3: Higher Education be 
adopted officially as the basic list 
of acceptable institutions of high- 
er education in America from 
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which selection shall be made 

whenever the utilization of physi- 

cal facilities, students, or profes- 

sional staff personnel is desired. 
VI. Television 

We reaffirm the resolution pre- 
viously adopted by the Association 
as follows: “Because we believe in 
the services that can be rendered 
to our educational program 
through television, we urge the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to reserve a number of chan- 
nels in visual broadcasting specifi- 
cally and exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes on the same basis 
as F.M. channels have been re- 
served.” 

VII. World Understanding 

This convention commends Dr. 
Virgil M. Hancher, President of 
the State University of Iowa, for 
his clear and dynamic statement 
of “The Case of Western Democ- 
racy versus Russian Communism,” 
which statement added greatly to 
our understanding of the present 
- world situation. 

We therefore urge our member 
colleges to strengthen in every 
way possible the understanding of 
our young people of the basic 
spiritual and moral differences in 
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point of view between Western 
Democracy and Russian Commun- 
ism. 

We further urge our colleges to 
expand and speed up plans where- 
by our students would be led to 
develop a better understanding of 
the other peoples and nations and 
to become more intelligent world 
citizens. 


VIII. Local Initiative 

Teachers, administrators, and 
governing boards of our colleges 
are urged to look upon the present 
crisis as an opportunity to develop 
new ways to serve the community. 
Now is the time to push individual] 
enterprise and personal initiative, 
to use faculty and administrative 
“know how” to develop new fields 
of instruction for segments of the 
community which have not been 
adequately served before, or to 
meet new needs which are now 
approaching. We should not wait 
for the Federal Government or 
others to tell us what to do. We 
should survey our community and 
then strike out boldly. 


H. E. JENKINS 
J. PAUL MOHR 
A. G. DODD 
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Chairmen of Research and Service Committees 


Administration—E. J. SCHLAEFER, Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, New Jersey (1952) 


Co-ordination and Research—CHARLES S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, 
California 


Curriculum and Adult Education—RALPH R. FIELDS, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York (1953) 


Editorial Board—EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 
Legislation—J. L. CONRAD, Nichols Junior College, Dudley, Massachusetts (1954) 


Student Personnel Problems—J. A. HUMPHREYS, Wilson Branch, Chicago City Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois (1952) 


Teacher Preparation—LkEo A. WADSWORTH, Chaffey College, Ontario, California (1952) 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(WITH YEAR OF ORGANIZATION) 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROUP, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH (1940): M. W. Boypb, Morristown College, Morristown, 
Tennessee, President. HARRY L. UPPERMAN, Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN (1932): GRACE CuRTIs, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, Chairman. Har- 
RIET P. CooK, Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, New York, Secretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(1930) : LoLA RIVERS THOMPSON, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas, Chairman. 
MarRY E. KAUFFMAN, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (1933): LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Connecticut, President. MARY W. BLATCHFORD, Lasell 
Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts, Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL OF THE MIDDLE STATES (1935): HuGuH G. Pricg, Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Maryland, President. May RUSSELL, St. Mary’s 
Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Maryland, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): J. M. Ewine, Copiah-Lin- 
coln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, President. E> HARVIN, Del Mar Junior College, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Secretary. 


NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): ALBERT G. Dopp, Morgan 
Park Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, President. EDMUND G. GLEAZER, JR., Graceland 
College, Lamoni, Iowa, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1938): G. O. Krtpow, North Idaho 
Junior College, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, President. MARVIN BUECHEL, Everett Junior Col- 
lege, Everett, Washington, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1929): J. Paunt Monr, Sacra- 
mento College, Sacramento, California, President. Henry T. TYLER, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, California, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): MARTHA BURRILL, 
San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California, President. RAYMOND S. SANDERS, Shasta 
College, Redding, California, Secretary. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): DoNnatp C. CALL 
Coalinga College, Coalinga, California, President. JOHN C. BLEVENS, Coalinga College, 
Coalinga, California, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1916): JoHN LomBarpr, 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California, President. Frep A. Dow, Jr., Long 
Beach City College, Long Beach, California, Executive Secretary. 


COLORADO JUNIOR COLLEGE INTERSCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (1936): Jay ToLMaANn, 
Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colorado, President. C. O. BANTA, Trinidad State Junior 
College, Trinidad, Colorado, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1940): Rr. Rsv. Mscr. Ray- 
MOND G. LAFONTAINE, St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Connecticut, President. Doro- 
THY B. STEWART, Mitchell College, New London, Connecticut, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES Os 1929): FOREMAN HAwss, Armstrong 
Junior College, Savannah, Georgia, President. W. . Row, West Georgia College, Car- 
rollton, Georgia, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1932): JAmges M. McCALLIsTsER, Herzl 
Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, President. Harotp L. BITTING, 
Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange, Illinois, Secretary-Treasurer. 


IOWA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1920): Pau B. SHARAR, Clinton Junior College, 
Clinton, Iowa, President. CLIFFORD H. BEEM, Mason City Junior College, Mason City, 
Iowa, Secretary-Treasurer. 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1922): FRED CINoTTO, Independence 
Junior College, Independence, Kansas, President. Max BICKFORD, El Dorado Junior Col- 
lege, El Dorado, Kansas, Sécretary-Treasurer. 


MARYLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1949): LEONA Morris, Baltimore Junior 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, President. Lots E. SMITH, Hagerstown Junior College, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): C. G. BECKWITH, Benton Har- 
bor Junior College, Benton, Michigan, President. MURIEL PARSELL, Flint Junior College, 
Flint, Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1930): J. E. CHALBERG, Brainerd Junior 
College, Brainerd, Minnesota, President. E. T. CARLSTEDT, Eveleth Junior College, Eveleth, 
Minnesota, Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Epwarp J. 
KELLEN, Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota, President. 


MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): R. D. MCLENDON, Pearl River 
Junior College, Poplarville, Mississippi, President. B. L. H1Ltu, State Supervisor of Junior 
Colleges, Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, Secretary. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS (1938): DALLAS 
Buck, Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri, President. FREDERICK J. 
MARSTON, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1941): L. F. Stnxey, Fairbury Junior 
College, Fairbury, Nebraska, President. E,. P. BARUTH, McCook College, McCook, Nebras- 
ka, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): Wrstey D. Camp, Monmouth 
Junior College, Long Branch, New Jersey, President. ELWELL F. KIMBALL, Bergen Jun- 
ior College, Teaneck, New Jersey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS INSTITUTES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (1944): 
GEORGE A. SPAULDING, Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New York, 
Chairman. Howarp B. STAUFFER, McKechnie-Lunger School of Commerce, Rochester, 
New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1947): Pau. B. RICHARDSON, New 
York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, New York, President. Cas- 
SIAN J. Kirk, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Callicoon, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1949): C. C. Bussgy, Sinclair College, 
Dayton, Ohio, President. NEWELL Gates, Franklin Junior College, Columbus, Ohio, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1944): V. H. FENSTERMACHER, 
Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pennsylvania, President. RosBert E. EIcHg, Altoona 
Undergraduate Center, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1924): H. A. Hopcgss, Edinburg Regional Col- 
lege, Edinburg, Texas, President. B. W. MUSGRAVES, Junior College Specialist, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin, Texas, Secretary. 


TEXAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1938): THomas M. SPENCER, Blinn 
ae Brenham, Texas, President. J. R. McLeMorE, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, 
ecretary. 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1926): LeRoy Goop, Skagit Valley 


Junior College, Mount Vernon, Washington, President. GEORGE HALL, Grays Harbor Jun- 
ior College, Aberdeen, Washington, Secretary. 








Report of the Advisory Committee 
on National Defense 


Tue Advisory Committee on Na- 
tional Defense in cooperation with 
the Legislation Committee proposes 
a program for national defense 
involving the following: 


A. A Platform for Defense 

B. Legislation to Support 

C. A Plan for National Defense 

D. Procedures for Implementing the 
Program 


A Platform for Defense 


1. The present safety and long-— 


range security of the United States 
requires a broad, comprehensive 
and wise utilization of the nation’s 
manpower. This means adequate 
personnel should be trained to meet 
the technical and professional re- 
quirements as well as the military 
requirements of our Nation. The 
determination of manpower needs 
should at all times be under civilian 
control. | 

2. A continuous flow of young 
men and young women through the 
junior colleges, senior colleges and 
universities of America is essential 
to the welfare of our Nation. 

3. Junior and community col- 
leges, within the limit of their re- 
sources, should be placed on an 
equal footing with senior colleges 
and universities relative to the 
utilization of facilities and partici- 
pation in national defense. Dis- 
crimination against junior colleges 
and general reference to them as 
non-degree granting institutions is 
vigorously opposed. 

4, Part III, U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion Directory should be used as a 
basis for determining the junior 
colleges that are eligible for par- 
ticipation in national defense train- 
ing programs. 
Legislation to Support 

1. We recommend that 8.325 and 
H.R. 1168 leading to an expansion 
of the R.O.T.C. Program and mak- 
ing junior and community colleges 
eligible for sponsoring senior units 
of the R.O.T.C. be supported. 

2. We recommend that legisla- 
tion be formulated and promoted 


as follows: 

a. For establishing a National Defense 
College Training Program (similar 
to old ESMT) for effective operation 
after July 1, 1951, in which junior 
and community colleges may direct- 
ly participate without being sub 
contractors for senior colleges. 

b. For establishment of accredited 
cadet training programs for nurses, 
laboratory technicians, medical sec- 
retaries, and others essential to our 
national defense. 


Plan for National Defense 

We propose that the following 
plan for National Defense involving 
basic principles and a plan for mili- 
tary training and service be ap- 
proved, publicized and submitted as 
a basis for legislation to the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

Basic Principles 

1. We believe in a program of 
national defense which simultane- 
ously combines military training 
and education. 

2. We believe that any plan for 
national defense should operate 
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only during emergency conditions 
requiring full utilization of the 
manpower of the nation. Any plan 
for national defense should be sub- 
ject to frequent periodic review by 
the Congress of the United States, 
at least every two years. . 


3. We believe in a plan for na- 
tional defense which utilizes the 
existing facilities and manpower of 
educational institutions to the 
greatest possible degree. This 
means that the military should con- 
tract with junior colleges, senior 
colleges and universities for the 
specialized or technical training of 
men. 

4. We are wholeheartedly op- 
posed to universal military training 
—men must continuously be trained 
in other fields essential to the wel- 
fare of our nation. 

5. We believe that the President 
of the United States should appoint 
a manpower commission composed 
of representatives of education, 
business, industry, and the military 
to make a study of the short-term 
and long-term trained personnel 
needs required by industry, busi- 
ness, the professions, agriculture, 
and the military forces. 


6. We are wholeheartedly op- 
posed to the induction of young 
men into military training prior to 
the age of 1814 years. 

7. We believe in a plan for na- 
tional defense in which junior and 
community college students are 
given equal opportunities with stu- 
dents of senior colleges and univer- 
sities for participating in education 
for national service. 
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8. We believe in a plan for na- 
tional military defense which re- 
quires only youth who are physical- 
ly qualified to render such service. 

Military Training and Service 


1. Every able-bodied male citizen 
on reaching the age of 1814, unless 
exempted for training in other es- 
sential fields, and unless he is still 
in high school and in that case the 
age should not be over 19, should 
begin a program of military train- 
ing and education which will be 
not less than 24 months, or its 
equivalent. 


2. Plans under which citizens 
may satisfy the minimum require- 
ments for military training are as 
follows: 


a. Enlistment in any branch of the 
regular military establishments. 

b. Enlistment in the National Guard 
of the several states. 

c. Appointment to attend one of the 
national military academies. 

d. Completion of Senior R.O.T.C., or 
Senior N.R.O.T.C., or Senior A.F. 
R.0.T.C., or R.O.C. program of Navy 
or Naval and Marine Corps officer 
candidate training program, or the 
Platoon Leaders’ Class of the Marine 
Corps, or the officer procurement 
program of the Coast Guard and the 
Coast Guard Reserve in a junior col- 
lege, senior college or university and 
upon graduation rendering at least 
two years of active military service. 

e. Enlistment in a regular reserve com- 
ponent of any branch of the military 
and completion of the service re- 
quirement of such component. That 
the Reserve Corps program be ex- 
panded or adjusted so that basic 
units of training will be established 
in any junior college, senior college, 
or university which requests it and 
is capable of maintaining a unit of 
the minimum size required by the 
military. 

f. In the event an eligible young man 
does not choose to select one of the 
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above methods of satisfying military 
service requirements, he will be sub- 
ject to induction into the armed 
forces at the age of 18% years if 
he has completed high school gradu- 
ation, or if not, at the age of 19. 


Procedures for Implementing the 
Program 

1. In order that junior colleges 
may become informed and may ren- 
der national service when oppor- 
tunities arise, it is proposed that 
the Washington Newsletter of the 
A.A.J.C. have a section entitled 
“National Defense” dealing with 
the latest important facts. : 

2. It is proposed that a copy of 
the A.A.J.C. Program for National 
Defense be sent immediately by the 
Executive Secretary to each mem- 
ber of the Association. 

3. It is further proposed that 
every junior college administrator 
send a copy of the A.A.J.C. Pro- 
gram for National Defense to his 
Congressman and Senators urging 
that they give the plan careful con- 
sideration. 

4. It is recommended that the 
Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion send a copy of the A.A.J.C. 
Program for National Defense ac- 
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companied by an appropriate cover- 
ing letter to every national educa- 
tion organization. 


5. It is recommended that the 
Program for National Defense of 
the A.A.J.C. be immediately pre- 
sented by the Executive Secretary 
to the chairman of the armed forces 
committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The success of the A.A.J.C. Pro- 
gram for National Defense depends 
upon the cooperative effort of all 
junior college people in contacting 
members of Congress and in getting 
other influential citizens to make 
similar contacts in support of our 
plan. 

Advisory Committee on National 

Defense 

Lawrence L. Bethel 

Paul F. Gaiser 

Harry E. Jenkins 

Frederick J. Marston 

Basil H. Peterson, Chairman 

Legislation Committee 

F.. M. Hawes 

S. V. Martorana 

Alan T. Wilson 

Leland L. Medsker, Chairman 
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COURSE 


To men and women, regardless of age, the field of Dietetics offers excel- 
lent opportunities and diversified positions as Dietitians with hospitals, 
hotels, schools, clubs, steamships, airlines, railroads, health and welfare 
organizations, food manufacturers, restaurants, department stores, resorts, 
and a variety of other fields. 


The Institute occupies four spacious floors... smartly appointed with modern extensive 


equipment and a school operated restaurant. Faculty supervised residence available. 


DAY OR EVENING * APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G.!. BILL 
FREE NATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Register Now for New Term ° Visit or write for Catalog 18 


“NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 Madison Avenue (at 60th Street) New York 21 
Licensed by New York State > 4 Telephone Téimpleton 8-8600 











Members of Research and Service 


Committees 


Editorial Board 


Howard Ackley, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vermont Represent- 
ing New England Junior College Coun- 
cil 


O. A. Bartley, Wesley Junior College, 


Dover, Delaware Representing Junior ~ 


College Council of the Middle States 


Edward L. Clark, Multnomah College, 
Portland, Oregon Representing North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges 


Bonnie Cone, Charlotte College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina Representing Southern 
Association of Junior Colleges 


Fred K. Eshleman, Dearborn Junior Col- 
lege, Dearborn, Michigan Representing 
North Central Council of Junior Col- 
leges 


J. Paul Mohr, Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, California Representing 
California Junior College Federation 


Co-ordination and Research 


Charles S. Morris, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, San Mateo, California, Chairman 


J. L. Conrad, Nichols Junior College, 
Dudley, Massachusetts (1954) 


Ralph R. Fields, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New York 
(1953) 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois (1952) 


B. J. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, Long Branch, New Jersey (1953) 


Leo A. Wadsworth, Chaffey College, On- 
tario, California (1952) 
Administration 


E. J. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, Long Branch, New Jersey, Chair- 
man (1953) 


Stephen E. Epler, Vanport Extension 
Center, Portland, Oregon (1952) 


W. Craig Thomas, Compton Junior Col- 
lege, Compton, California (1952) 


R. L. Brantley, Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege, Bristol, Virginia (1953) 


E. J. Gleazer, Jr., Graceland College, 
Lamoni, Iowa (1954) 


R. C. Wass, Lasell Junior College, Au- 
burndale, Massachusetts (1954) 
Curriculum and Adult Education 


Ralph R. Fields, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New York, 
Chairman (1953) 


G. O. Kildow, North Idaho Junior College, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho (1952) 


H. T. Tyler, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California (1952) 


B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri (1953) 


W. Dwyer, Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland, Maine (1954) 


H. E. Jenkins, Tyler Junior College, Ty- 
ler, Texas (1954) 
Legislation 


J. L. Conrad, Nichols Junior College, Dud- 
ley, Massachusetts, Chairman (1954) 
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Paul F. Gaiser, Clark College, Vancouver, 
Washington (1952) 


Leland L. Medsker, Contra Costa Junior 
College, East Campus, Martinez, Cali- 
fornia (1952) 


D. C. Baird, Trinidad State Junior Col- 
lege, Trinidad, Colorado (1953) 


Cc. H. Katenkamp, Baltimore Junior Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland (1953) 


W. S. Smith, South Georgia College, Doug- 
las, Georgia (1954) 
Student Personnel Problems 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois, Chairman (1952) 


J. Clark, Weber College, 
(1952) 


F. G. Marsh, San Francisco City College, 
San Francisco, California (1953) 


Ogden, Utah 
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Charlotte Meinecke, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire (1953) 


V. H. Fenstermacher, Hershey Junior 
College, Hershey, Pennsylvania (1954) 
A. H. Meyer, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 
Texas (1954) 
Teacher Preparation 

Leo Wadsworth, Chaffey College, Ontario, 
California, Chairman (1952) 

L. L. Jarvie, New York State University, 
New York, New York (1952) 

Loren N. Brown, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Tonakawa, Oklahoma 
(1953) 

S. V. Martorana, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington (1953) 


Ralph E. Noble, Vermont Junior College, 
Montpelier, Vermont (1954) 


L. O. Todd, East Central Junior College, 
Decatur, Mississippi (1954) 











MONTERREY TEC. 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Spanish where the language is spoken, also Spanish and 
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Crafts. Technical Workshops. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — July 14 to August 25. 


Charge $210.00 including board and lodging on campus, tui- 
tion, services, laundry, medical attention, and excursions to 
points of interest. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to: 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, 
Escuela de Verano. 
MONTERREY, N.L. MEXICO 
On the Pan-American Highway, 146 miles south of the border. 
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